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Ladies’ Winter Dresses and Coat for 
Girl, Figs. 1-7. 

Fig. 1.—Ciota anp Hispoo Cacnemire Dress. 
This dress of olive cloth and Hindoo cachemire 
is composed of a skirt, over-skirt, and basque. 
The skirt is trimmed on the bottom with a side- 
pleated ruffle of Hindoo cachemire three inches | 
and a quarter wide, and with a ruffle of cloth six | 
inches wide. The over-skirt, which is fastened 


} Figs. 2 and 7.—Pormrep Guiwer Basque, with | Lyon, in silk, or in nice woollen fabrics for the 
Paniers anp Pourrep Skier (witn Cut Paper 

Pattern), The front and side breadths of the | are of wool or silk, while the shirred guimpe and 
skirt of prune-colored cachemire des Indes are | lower skirt are of satin. Dark green, gendarme 
covered with shirred satin of the same color as | blue, and very dark wine-color are stylishly used 
shown by the illustration, and trimmed with a | for such costumes. ' Plush, velvet, and satin an- 
side-pleated ruffle of satin four inches deep. The | tique over-skirts are most often made quite plain, 
trimming on the back breadths is composed of a | but even these heavy fabrics are now shirred in 
| side-pleated flounce ten inches and a half deep, | the way shown in the illustration. 

bordered with a fold of satin two inches and a 

| 


entire dress; or else the basque and over-skirt 





Fig. 3.—Rerrep Cioran Cioax. The trimming 
on the skirt, is edged on the bottom with satin | half wide. The panier over-skirt, set on a deep | for this black repped cloth cloak consists of a 
piping. The pleats at the left side are covered |’ round belt, is trimmed with folds and pipings of 


velvet collar and a fringe of crimped saddler’s 
silk and chenille four inches and seven-eighths 
deep.’ The cloak is closed with large buttons and 


with a closely gathered strip ‘of satin. Cut the 
basque of Hindoo cachemire, trim it with satin, 
and furnish it with buttons and button-holes for | 


satin, The guimpe basque is trimmed with shirr- 


ings and pipings of satin as shown by the illus- 
tration. 





Crochet buttons and button-holes serve | button-holes. 
closing. | for closing. This design is made up in satin de Fig. 4.—Coat vor Girt From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 





Fig. 1.—Ctora axp Hixpoo 


Fig. 2.—Porntep Guimpr Basgur, with Panrers AND 
Cacnemire Dress. 


Porrep Sxmrt.—Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 7, Page 776.] 
Wirn Cur Parer Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. 


Fig. 3.—Rerrep 


Fig. 4.—Coar ror Get 
CroTtu CLoak. 


rrom 7 To 9 Years 
OLD.—FRont. 
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rs, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


Fig. 5.—Satin-CaSHMERE 


~ SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 


This coat of gray fleece-lined cloth is stitched with 
silk of the same color. The collar, pockets, and 
cuffs are of brown velvet, and the trimming 
pieces are edged with a piping of the same. 
Tinted pearl buttons and button holes serve for 
closing. 

Fig. 5.—Satin-Casumerk aNp Vetvet Dress. 
The skirt and over-skirt of this beige-colored sat- 
in-cashmere dress are trimmed with side-pleated 
ruffles and folds of the material. The basque 
has a vest and collar of brown velvet. 

Fig. 6.—Came’s-nark CLoru Choak This 
cloak is made of heavy black camel’s-hair cloth, 
with trimming pieces of pékin, furnished with 
tassels. The cloak is with chenille 
fringe four inches and seven-eighths wide. 
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Fig. 6.—CamMet’s-HAIR 
AND VELVET CLrorn CLoak. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


Sweer was the song of the robin, 
Blithe was the hum of the bee, 
In the day when the drift of the blossom 
Was light as the foam of the sea. 
Then deeply was cloven the furrow, 
And gayly they scattered the seed, 
Who trusted that rain-fall and sunshine 
Would surely be given at need. 


The robin hath flown to the tropic, 
The honey-bee flitteth no more, 

The reaper hath garnered the harvest, 
And the fruit and the’nuts are in store. 

The flame hath died out on the maples, 
We tread on the loose-lying leaves, 

And the corn that was sturdy and stalwart 
Is gathered and bound into sheaves. 


And sweeter than music of spring-time, 
And fuller of jubilant mirth, 

Are the strong-tided chorals o’erflowing 
From hearts where thanksgiving has birth. 

The songs of the home and the altar, 
The gladness of children at play, 

And the dear love of households united 
Are blending in praises to-day. 


For pasture-lands folded with beauty, 
For plenty that burdened the vale, 

For the wealth of the teeming abundance, 
And the promise too royal to fail, 

We lift to the Maker our anthems, 
But none the less cheerily come 

To thank Him for bloom and fruition, 
And the happiness crowning the home. 


Oh, the peace on the brow of the father, 
The light in the mother’s clear eyes, 
The lilt in the voices of maidens 
Who walk under dream-curtained skies, 
The dance in the feet of the wee ones, 
And the sparkle and shine in the air! 
The year has no time like Thanksgiving— 
A truce to our fretting and care. 


Sweet was the song of the robin, 
Blithe was the hum of the bee, 

In the day when the drift of the blossom 
Was light as the foam of the sea; 

But sweeter the silence of autumn, 
That maketh a space for the strain 

Of the joyance cf home, when the harvest 
Is gathered from hill-side and plain. 
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0S Our next Number will contain a large 
and choice variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriplions, accompanied with one or 
more Cut Paper Patterns, of Ladies’ Gabrielle 
Wrappers, Wool, Silk, Satin, and other House 
and Street Dresses ; "Bridal Toilettes ; Winter 
Mantles ; Children’s and Infants’ Dresses, Cloaks, 
Coats, and Hats; Gentlemen’s Shirts, Under- 
Vests, and Cardigan Fackets ; Fancy Articles, 
étc., ett. ; together with interesting stor tes, poems, 
essays, ele., and brilliant and numerous illustra- 
tions. 





0B With the Number of HARPER's WEEKLY 
Sor November 29 will be issued the third Num- 
Aer of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, an dilustrated 
way Journal for boys and girls. 

¢ fourth issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 

will be sent out with the Number of WARPER’s 
WEEKLY for December 6. 

A brilliant serial story, by GEORGE MacDon- 
ALD, with illustrations by FREDERICKS, will 
shortly be begun in HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 





THE FIRST SNOW. 


HERE is a charm about the first snow 
with which no succeeding storm can 
compare, however fantastically drifted, wov- 
en into whatever garlands, draping the bare 
boughs with what fragile wreaths. When 
the first flakes begin their waltz, multiply- 
ing and increasing in size, arranging their 
atoms into such various patterns that we 
seem to be looking through a kaleidoscope 
shaken by the hands of the elements; when 
we wake in the morning and see the earth, 
which was brown and barren at bed-time, 
sparkling and iridescent with the snow, 
which has laid great blossoms on the pine 
bonghs, hidden unsightly fences, touched the 
well-sweep into a fairy’s wand, garnished 
the naked trees with cobwebs of lace-work, 
thrown an ermine cloak over the rose-bush, 
fitted cornices to shabby buildings, and 
turned ungainly chimneys into decorated 
turrets; when, in short, it has made every- 
thing fair and clean as far as eye can reach, 
magnified familiar fields into untrodden prai- 
ries, and crowned the hills till they shine 
like the hills of Beulah—then we feel as if 
some occult power were abroad, evoking 
this transformation for our especial plea- 
sure, since man’s individuality is so strong 
that we can hardly conceive of Nature as 
working for her own purposes alone, but 


. wisely conjecture that she performs every 


operation in our interest, and that every 
flake or rain-drop that falls has an errand 
to do for humanity. - And this first glimpse 
of the snow not only suggests beauty and 
science, but the prospective comforts of the 
fireside ; the coziness of winter nights after 
the lamps are lighted, while the hail taps at 
the window and the wind lifts the latch— 





“the tumultuous privacy of storm ;” the de- 
light of sliding over miles of white velvet 
as noiselessly as a shadow,’except for the 
chorus of sleigh-bells ; the exhilaration of 
waltzing upon the frozen lake. All the 
spells of winter rise before us at the bidding 
of the first snow: the weird palpitation of 
Northern lights ; the sumptuous hues of sun- 
set reflected upon the whitened fields, upon 
the frozen river that answers back like 
mother-of-pearl the fantasy of the frost upon 
the pane with its shimmer of ferns and palms 
and star-flowers—a pallid dream of summer 
growth ; the fringes of the icicles; the sheen 
of moonlight upon a world of alabaster; the 
flutter of snow-birds among the red hips; 
the witchery of holly and the Yule-log. And 
how deftly, from what tiny particles, the 
snow is moulded into this great coverlet, 
tucking in the grasses and sleepy roots! 
what magic of the frost was that which 
breathed upon the thin vapor, and straight- 
way it crystallized into scores of beautiful 
and wonderful forms! The process is old, 
but the result is always new. 








AN ANCIENT RITE. 


VER since there have been any legends 

or traditions regarding homes and their 
occupation, a belief in the sacred duty of 
opening those homes to the stranger has 
been an accepted article of human faith. 
Perhaps the kindness which even the tent- 
ing wanderer feels for the wayfarer is at the 
foundation of the matter. For in the dim 
old days of the early centuries, when dan- 
gers of every sort beset the way, people did 
not stroll about the world for pleasure, but 
only as bitter necessity compelled them to 
encounter the unknown and horrible; and 
after the remembrance-that one might at 
some time need consideration in one’s turn, 
possibly, had had time to leaven the lump 
of natural selfishness in the savage breast, 
compassionate emotions and a desire to ren- 
der the way smooth probably stirred the 
rudest heart at the sight of those condemn- 
ed to such misfortune. The Arab’s feeling 
that forbids active hostility to one who has 
eaten his salt is a continuation of the same 
sentiment, and is in sympathy with that 
which did not allow the robber chief to in- 
jure him who happened to find shelter in 
his cave or castle. 

In whatever way, though, the sentiment 
authorizing and demanding this hospitality 
may have come about in the first place, we 
find it throughout the course of history ev- 
erywhere commanded and commended ; it 
was a duty, according to the Hebraic laws, 
a custom sung by HoMER, and honored in 
yet older times than those of Judwan or 
Greek. Among the nations of antiquity, 
when the wild leaders made their journeys, 
their forays, or their rude commercial ad- 
ventures, they made with one another com- 
pacts, which were a sort of treaties of hos- 
pitality to be given each to the other on 
opportunity, for themselves, and for their 
heirs of generations then unborn; and in 
the course of the Homeric writings we fre- 
quently find this or that prince received 
with abounding welcome because his father 
had so received, or in his turn had so ren- 
dered, hospitality. 

We have no such exceeding and riotous 
hospitality now, perhaps because there is 
no reason for it, with all the different means 
and appliances, the hostelries and travelling 
conveniences, that make journeying a mat- 
ter of pleasure rather than of trouble. Then 
the guest was bathed and feasted, garments 
of splendor were laid out for him, slaves 
were placed at his command, and he was 
only asked to speak and declare himself 
when he had eaten and drunk his fill. He 
was welcome as a peaceful stranger in need 
of rest and refreshment anyway; but if he 
was able to recite incidents showing that 
his family, past or present, had any relation 
with that of his host, or could show gifts 
given by that family, or point out those given 
to them by corresponding members of his 
own household even before his own birth, 
then the feasting began again, and the wel- 
come was renewed with a nine days’ rejoi- 
cing, and on departure fresh gifts were inter- 
changed. 

But probably that pleasant old way which 
the gods had of descending from the Olym- 
pian retreats and soliciting refreshment at 
the doors of tent and palace had a great 
deal to do with the affair in the beginning: 
it might always be a god in disguise that 
one was entertaining: let him come in, then, 
and give him nine days before asking his 
name if he fails to announce it. Even to- 
day the Christian good-wife hesitates before 
turning the tramp supperless from her door, 
lest, like ABRAHAM on the plains of Mamre, 
she be entertaining an angel unaware. 

But while this fancy of the good-wife’s is 
a slight reflex of antiquity and its bound- 
less prodigality of welcome, another and 
fainter reflex is given in the harmless and 
insignificant permission, which most guests 
feel that they have, to bring, without cere- 





monious consultation, some accidental guest 
of their own to the friend’s house where they 
themselves are invited, although in these 
latter days, to be sure, that permission is 
not always taken for granted, but is the 
subject of special request. But in the days 
of the writing of PLUTARCH’s symposiacs, 
for instance, it was so much a custom for 
every guest to bring his own guests to a 
banquet that the latter were called “Shad- 
ows,” and were the subject of debate and ar- 
gument, and of rules laid down for their be- 
havior. “He that is invited and invites 
others,” said Florus, in one of these debates, 
“should, in my opinion, be sparing in the 
number that he brings. He should not, as 
if he were to forage in an enemy’s country, 
carry all he can with him; or, like those 
who go to possess a new-found land, by the 
excessive number of his own friends incom- 
mode or exclude the friends of the inviters, 
so that the inviter must be in the same case 
with those that set forth suppers to Hecate 
and the gods who avert evil, of which nei- 
ther they nor any of their family partake, 
except of the smoke and trouble. It is 
true they only speak in waggery that say, 
* He that at Delphi offers sacrifice 
Must often meat for his own dinner buy.’ 

But the same thing really happens to him 
who entertains ill-bred guests or friends, 
who with a great many Shadows, as it were 
harpies, tear and devour his provision. Be- 
sides, he should not take anybody that he 
may meet along with him to another's en- 
tertainment, but chiefly the entertainer’s 
acquaintance, as it were contending with 
him and preventing him in the invitation. 
But if that can not be effected, let him car- 
ry such of his own friends as the entertain- 
er would choose himself: to a civil, modest 
man,some of complaisant humor; to a learn- 
ed man, ingenious persons; to a man that 
hath borne office, some of the same rank ; 
and, in .>ort, such whose acquaintance he 
hath tc.imerly sought, and would now be 
glad of it. For it will be extremely pleas- 
ing and obliging to bring such into compa- 
ny together; but one who brings to a feast 
men who have no conformity at all with 
the feast-maker, but who are perfect aliens 
and strangers to him—as hard drinkers to 
a sober man, gluttons and sumptuous per- 
sons to a temperate, thrifty entertainer, or 
to a young merry boon companion grave 
old philosophers solemnly talking through 
their beards—will be very disobliging, and 
turn all the intended mirth into an unplea- 
sant sourness. The entertained should be 
as obliging to the entertainer as the enter- 
tainer to the entertained; and then he will 
be most obliging when not only he himself, 
but all those that come by his means, are 
pleasant and agreeable......Now he that dis- 
dains and is much offended at the name of 
a Shadow will appear to be afraid of a mere 
shadow. But in this matter there is need 
of a great deal of caution, for it is not cred- 
itable readily to go along with every one 
and to everybody. But first you must con- 
sider who it is that invites; for if he is not 
a very familiar friend, but a rich or great 
man, such who, as if upon a stage, wants a 
large or splendid retinue, or such who thinks 
that he puts a great obligation upon you 
and does you a great deal of honor by this 
invitation, you must presently deny. But 
if he is your friend or particular acquaint- 
ance, you must not yield upon the first mo- 
tion; but if there seems a necessity for some 
conversation which can not be put off till 
another time, or if he is but lately come 
from a journey, or designs to go on one, and 
out of mere good-will and affection seems 
desirous of your company, and doth not de- 
sire to carry a great many strangers, but 
only some few friends, along with him, or 
besides all this, if he designs to bring you 
thus invited acquainted with the principal 
inviter, who is very worthy of your acquaint- 
ance, then consent and go......It is absurd 
to go to one you do not know, and with 
whom you never had any familiarity, un- 
less, as I said before, the person be an ex- 
traordinary man, and by a civil waiting 
upon him at another man’s invitation you 
design to begin an acquaintance with him. 
And these friends you should chiefly go to 
as Shadows, who would come to you again 
in the same quality. To Philip the Jester, 
indeed, he seemed more ridiculous that came 
to a feast of his own accord than he that 
was invited; but to well-bred and civil 
friends it is more obliging for men of the 
same temper to come at the nick of time 
with other friends when uninvited and un- 
expected—at once pleasing both to those 
that invite and those that entertain. But 
chiefly you must avoid going to rulers, rich 
or great men, lest you incur the deserved 
censure of being impudent, saucy, rude, and 
unseasonably ambitious.” 

All this would indicate a state of things 
that grew to be an abuse of hospitality, and 
would be impossible in the narrow walls of 
the greater part of the dwellings of modern 
civilization, and would certainly be unde- 
sired. That old adage that “circumstances 





alter cases” applies to nothing better than 
it does to this subject. For that which gives 
us the most pleasure is usually that which 
we most affect, and there is perfect expla- 
nation of the fact of the larger hospitality 
of ancient times, or of modern times on the 
frontiers or in mountain regions and deso- 
late places, in consideration of the want of 
variety anywhere in sparsely settled re- 
gions, so that where pleasures are small 
and excitements scarce the coming of the 
guest breaks the monotone of life with a 
thrill of expected pleasure; he puts people 
in communication with the outside world, 
and he is entreated according to his worth. 
Doubtless if his worth were felt as much in 
the city, he would be given to understand 
that he was as precious there; but with all 
the distractions of town life to cheapen his 
charm, when the guest is royally entertain- 
ed in town, it is—when he is not merely the 
subject of charitable feeling—because he is 
able to afford a pleasure superior to all the 
rest, or because he has earned from us the 
desire to do him honor. Women, also, in 
the town, and in modern life generally, have 
a large share in giving grace to hospitality, 
and in managing its affairs, which natural- 
ly restricts it in some degree through that 
gentleness and modesty and fine breeding 
to which, for instance, it would be impossi- 
ble to bring an uninvited crowd of the old 
Greek “Shadows.” And we are nowhere 
struck more forcibly with the advancement 
of the sex than when viewing this matter, 
since in those fine old days it was simply a 
question of the enjoyment of men; and now- 
adays, if the cares of housekeeping still make 
the burdens of hospitality unequal, its en- 
joyments are entirely mutual. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorrEsPoNnDENT. ] 


DO not know whether the winter, ordinarily 

mild, will be rigorous, but I do know that 
fashion is making unusual preparations to guard 
against the cold. There are bonnets and even 
dresses of plush, bonnets of felt with long pile, 
fur borders used as trimming for dresses, and man- 
tles lined throughout with fur. These mantles 
are very long, with ample sleeves, reaching near- 
ly to the under edge of the garment. Sorties de 
bal are likewise trimmed with bands of fur. One 
of the prettiest novelties of this kind is made of 
a richly embroidered white erépe de Chine shawl, 
yellow with age, in the shape of a long visite, 
wadded and lined with white silk, bordered with 
brown fur, and trimmed with bows of cream-col- 
ored satin ribbon. 

The novelty, which is used for all purposes, is 
represented by fabrics with Oriental designs, gal- 
loons, and mousseline de soie with similar de- 
signs. These fabrics (cachemire shot in wool or 
in silk) are used for sorties de bal and carriage 
wraps trimmed with brown or black fur borders, 
for trimming dresses, and, above all, for casaque 
corsages .to be worn with all skirts, as I stated 
some time ago, predicting the great success of 
this fashion. Every lady has one or more old 
skirts without the waists, which always wear out 
sooner than the rest of the dress, and which may 
be transformed into a modern toilette by means 
of a casaque of broché cachemire. These cor- 
sages are even made of real old cachemire de 
l'Inde, this being the height of elegance for the 
winter. Fichus, jabots, and breakfast caps for 
young married ladies are made of silk gauze with 
tn of India shawls on a yellowish-white 
ground. G idered in gold and in 
colored silks, in Oriental designs, are used for 
trimming lace fichus, for cravat bows, etc. Em- 
beckery in gold and silk is in great favor. Open 
fichus (for open corsages) are made of velvet, em- 
broidered in gold and silk, and trimmed with white 
lace. Even bonnet crowns are embroidered in this 
way. Ina word, fashion at present admits of much 
tinsel—gold, colored beads, j., and many bright 
colors—but all these merely as accessories, and al- 
ways on a foundation of neuter tint or very faded 
in color. This combination is the rule in every- 
thing appertaining to dress. The foundation, the 
mass of color, is of a soft, faded tint, while the 
detail, on the contrary, is of a bright, sometimes 
conspicuous, color. 

Short costumes (in the morning, on foot, in 
the street), half-long dresses (for visitixs and at 
home), and full-trained dresses (in the evening and 
for dinners) are worn simultaneously. Corsages 
vary according to the attributes of the toilette: 
with short costumes corsages are worn ; 
with half-long dresses, casaques of embossed vel- 
vet or broché cachemire; with trained dresses, 
open corsages with points, or else with coat tails— 
in a word, these corsages are of all shapes with- 
out exception. Among the favorite materials for 
winter dresses should be placed satin, above all, 
black satin. It is even preferred to velvet, and 
has almost entirely replaced faille. The latter 
will take its old position again after January, to- 
ward spring. It should be added in explanation 
of the abandonment of faille that it is made much 
less glossy than in former times, and that dresses 
of black cachemire richly ornamented either with 
black jet embroideries or in broché silk are ele- 
gant enough to be substituted for those of dull 
black faille. As the latest novelty should be 
mentioned the polonaise. But this is not the gar- 
ment with which we have been so long familiar. 
The polonaise of to-day has the proportions of a 
court mantle. It is made of a material and color 
entirely different from that of the under-dress, 
over which it opens, or rather parts, from top to 
bottom. The following is a type of these toi- 
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lettes, The under-dress with round skirt is made 
of black satin, and has a low-necked co: 
The polonaise of velvet or plush, or else of broché 
silk, covers the shoulders, but is open at the neck, 
and does not meet at any point in front. This 
polonaise is made with a train, while the under- 
dress is cut round at the bottom. The whole is 
designed for a dinner toilette. I must not leave 
the subject of corsages without mentioning an 
innovation which will become general for ball 
toilettes. The new corsage closes neither in front 
nor behind, but is laced on each side under the 
arms. Mention should be made of another fash- 
ion which has suddenly appeared, and has met 
with great success, I refer to the toques and 
round hats entirely covered with feathers, and 
bordered with light fur, or else with a border of 
feathers. In this fashion are used the feathers of 
the guinea-fowl, of the pheasant, of bright plum- 
aged ducks, of the peacock, and of many exotic 
birds, These hats are not merely trimmed with 
feathers, but are made entirely of feathers, and 
this is becoming the rage. 

Figured fabrics are not employed merely in 
guise of trimmings and accessories of the toilette, 


. but sometimes for entire dresses, being combined 


largely with material of one shade, which is used 
for the folds, flounces, revers, vest—in a word, for 
all the trimmings of the dress. This combina- 
tion, moreover, is not so pretty as the reverse, 
which consists of a plain dress with accessories 
made of figured fabrics. Paniers, of which there 
was so much talk last year, have proved a failure. 
They have discreetly retired from the scene, and 
transformed themselves into poufs, Alas! it is 
true, we have returned to proatl 29 not very volum- 
inous as yet, but already visible. 

Very novel fringes and embroideries are made 
of iridescent beads on a gold thread; these are 
also sometimes called cachemire beads. All the 
colors of the prism are reflected on a gold ground, 
and the effect may be imagined. This very pret- 
ty trimming is used with broché cachemire, and 
with black satin and velvet. 

Fashion continues to regard only such women 
as are very small and slight—in a word, flat fig- 
ures, It specially favors shirred dresses, that is 
to say, gathered at close intervals, Thus the front 
of dresses—tablier and plastron—is sometimes 
entirely shirred from top to bottom. 

Children’s dresses still partake of the English 
style, modified somewhat by French taste. Little 
boys to the age of five and a half years wear the 
long pleated English dress without visible trou- 
sers. Having arrived at this age, they wear a 
transition costume composed of rather long trou- 
sers, gathered @ la Zouave, full at the knees, and 
disclosing the long stockings. No vest, but a rath- 
er long jacket, with pleated back, if the costume 
is made of wool goods. The trousers and jacket 
are made of the same material, When the cos- 
tume is of velvet the jacket is not pleated, but is 
also cut long, and is almost of the same shape as 
a Louis XIV. coat. The overcoat is long, with a 
very deep round collar. Little girls wear the Eng- 
lish dress to the age of twelve years, When the 
toilette is intended to be very dressy, the corsage 
is made low-necked, and filled in with a guimpe. 
In this case the dress is very short, and is trimmed 
like that of their mothers, with ruches, flounces, 
bows of ribbon, fringe, etc. Hats for all children, 
both for little boys and for little girls, this season, 
are of soft (not stiff) felt in all shades. 

Emmecine Raywonp. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
POINTED GUIMPE BASQUE WITH PANIERS. 


‘HE graceful short suit illustrated on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished, is a stylish model of easy construction. 
It may be used for very plain fabrics with good 
effect, and also with very rich stuffs. The basque 
is well shaped, with pointed front, and the full 
guimpe now so much in favor, and which gives 
such becoming fullness to the bust. Some very 
pretty costumes lately made, similar to this de- 
sign, have a shirred guimpe of satin, with the 
front breadths of the over-skirt, also of satin, 
shirred across to form puffs between ; seal brown 
satin was used, while the heaviest brocaded vel- 
vet was chosen for the basque and panier over- 
skirt. Still another combination is bottle green 
silk for the lower skirt, with brown Amazon cloth 
for the basque and paniers; again this is altered 
by having the round skirt also of the cloth, with- 
out any trimming other than many rows of stitch- 
ing near the foot, or else a narrow box-pleated 
frill of velvet, which is not set upon the skirt, but 
is sewed to its edge, and appears to escape from 
beneath. Blue-gray cloth suits are made in this 
style by Worth, and trimmed with a velvet guimpe, 
cuffs, and frill for the foot of the skirt. 


BRIDAL DRESSES. 


Satin embroidered with iridescent beads and 
strung pearls is used for the richest wedding 
dresses this season. This is not merely beaded 
passementerie laid on the dress, but is embroid- 
ery in floral designs done on the front and side 
breadths of the satin skirt, imported from Paris 
cut in shape ready to be made up in the dress. 
Opal-tinted beads of the tiniest sizes are strung 
on threads and used in the outlines of most grace- 
ful flowers and foliage, with dangling loops that 
reflect every ray of light, and are far more effect- 
ive than the stiff beads sewed in place. These 
front and first side breadths are gored closely, and 
are not wrinkled, but lie smooth and flat to show 
the beaded embroidery ; at the foot they are cut 
into eight deep points, that are fringed with pearl 
beads, and there rest on a pleated satin flounce, 
on which jabots of lace are set; at the upper 
opening of each point is a small cluster of orange 
flowers with long-stemmed buds pendent from 
it. At the top of these breadths small satin pa- 
niers cross each other in front, and enlarge the 
hips, while from their edge is a vine of orange 





blossoms and leaves resting upon another deeply 
pointed fringe of pearls, e train is round, and 
is trimmed with satin pleating, jabots of lace, and 
flowers to a great depth, and is tied to keep it in 
place, while upon this round train hangs a flaming 
court train of the satin so rich and heavy that it 
appears to be doubled ; this is arranged in length- 
wise draperies, forming rich folds that are not 
caught up or looped, yet give a bouffant effect. 
The beautiful corsage has a round front with a 
belt, and a habit basque for the back. The neck 
is quite high behind and square in front, but the 
open space is filled in with tulle folds to give a 
pointed surplice effect, and is richly trimmed with 
point lace and beaded insertion, The sleeves 
reach to the elbow, and are nearly covered on top 
with wide beaded insertion placed lengthwise, and 
frills of point lace around the arm, A bouquet 
of blossoms fastens the belt of satin folds on the 
left side, and a trailing spray meets the panier 
flowers, 

Another very elaborate wedding dress sent out 
by Worth is a combination of satin with brocaded 
velvet. The train, three yards long and flowing 
from the belt, has a breadth of the velvet down 
the middle, with a breadth and a half of satin 
each side of it. The velvet breadth is cut in deep 
squares on the edge, and filled in with satin pleat- 
ings, but the satin breadths have merely wide pip- 
ing to finish them, In front is a breadth of satin 
nearly covered with tiny clusters of orange buds 
crossing a velvet breadth, while at the top are small 
paniers of velvet. A thick vine of white roses 
and orange flowers is up the front and on the pa- 
niers, while at the foot are battlemented squares 
and satin knife-pleatings. The basque, of satin, 
has three great scallops forming the front, is 
scarcely an inch below the waist line on the hips, 
and forms a point behind. It fits like armor, and 
has whalebones run to the end. There is a dou- 
bled gathered frill of satin edging the pointed 
back, and graduated narrower to the sides. The 
neck is high, and the bosom is heavily draped 
with tulle, on which lies a vine of buds, beginning 
under a rose high on the right side of the neck, 
and extending down below the waist on the left, 


BALL DRESSES. 


Ball dresses just imported for the approaching 
holiday gayeties have the skirts of white tulle, 
with low corsages of white satin, or of colored 
brocade, or else of the loveliest Roman sashes in 
bars of pink and pale blue. The trimmings for 
these dresses are a great deal of satin, with satin- 
striped gauze, gold passementerie that looks like 
embroidery, pearl-beaded gauze, with the beads 
woven in the fabric, and for garniture flowers in 
profusion and in new combinations. . The white 
tulle skirt has a medium train, and is made on a 
foundation of white silk, which is covered, and 
indeed concealed, by many pleatings of tulle, on 
which is laid satin-striped gauze, with the stripes 
extending around the figure, These pleats begin 
at the belt in the back; in front they are draped 
with tulle like a veil, but at the back they are cov- 
ered with two Roman scarfs, each a yard wide, 
pleated in with the belt, caught up once to form 
a panier pouf, and hanging thence nearly to the 
end of the train, where they are deeply fringed. 
The low round-necked basque is formed entirely 
of wide Roman sashes, ordered in Rome by a New 
York modiste, and furnished to Worth for this 
purpose, The front has a seam down the middle, 
and only one dart on each side. The bertha is 
of the soft Roman silk laid in easy folds across 
the bust, and merely tied in a knot in the front. 
The sleeves are a single tiny puff. The back is 
laced, and the ends of the sashes are turned up 
to form slightly bouffant revers. 

Another white tulle skirt has the low corsage 
of white satin with gold passementerie laid upon 
it, while the bertha and the draperies on the skirt 
are of straw-colored polka-dotted satin. The flo- 
ral garniture for this exquisite dress is scarlet 
poppies and wheat. The white satin bodice is 
pointed in front and laced behind. The gold 
passementerie trims the point, while the top is a 
Grecian bertha of tulle folds, on which is the straw- 
colored satin, held in place by poppies clustered 
in the middle and on the left of the neck. The 
front of the skirt has rows of tulle pleatings bor- 
dered at the foot by a mass of the wheat straw; 
up the left side the dark poppies are massed in a 
panel, while the gold embroidery trims the right 
side. The tulle used is the strong Lyons tulle 
with large meshes. 

Other elaborate dresses have the skirt of satin, 
with beaded gauze for the corsage and draperies, 
This beaded gauze is usually white and a color com- 
bined, as broad stripes of delicate blue with white 
wrought all over with transparent white beads in 
designs like brocades. This will be laid smooth- 
ly over satin to form a low corsage, which may 
be cut in two points at the lower edge, and finish- 
ed with a fringe of the beads. The low neck is 
now more stylish when cut round instead of 
square. Shirred blue satin in a frill, or else folds 
in Grecian style, fill out the gauze waist to its 
proper height, The sleeves are the merest strap, 
and are meant to support flowers in a cluster or 
in a wreath, These low waists always lace be- 
hind, and usually have but one front dart. The 
beaded gauze then forms panier drapery, which 
crosses in front, and is quite short, or else it ex- 
tends lower down like an apron, and is cut in 
great vandykes that are finished with beaded 
fringe. 

The arrangement of the flowers depends upon 
the tablier and panier draperies. For instance, 
on a pale blue satin dress the front has broad 
box pleats of the satin, on each of which is a 
mass of pale pink and cream-colored roses that 
nearly covers the pleat, Another arrangement is 
a border for the neck made of petals of roses 
stripped from the flower, and clustered in a bor- 
der sewed on net. This is very handsome when 
dark red Jacqueminot and creamy tea-rose pet- 
als are together, Sometimes a border of roses 
edges the train; sometimes there is a great mass 





down one side or else directly in front. Another 
lovely trimming is moss in olive shades, with rows 
of green velvet leaves above it, from which deep 
red and white fuchsias droop on the moss. This 
is an appropriate trimming for white and silver 
brocade, which is cut in flat squares for the side 
breadths that open over a shirred satin pyramid 
in front. The shirred satin front has great tucks 
taken in the shirred rows, and puffs between, and 
a similar trimming forms a border for the train. 

Shot silks are also much used for evening 
dresses in combination with brocades that com- 
bine the colors in the changeable silk. Thus an 
amber silk shot with rose has brocaded sides of 
amber ground nearly covered with dark red bro- 
eaded figures. A fringe of amber beads forms 
the trimming on the front, and the train has al- 
ternate breadths of brocaded silk and shot silk. 
Another novelty is velvet with colored figures 
upon it, made up with satin to correspond with 
the color in the figure. Thus dark blue velvet 
has roses in old gold shades strewn upon it, and 
is combined with old gold satin, 


THE TAPESTRIES. 


The artistic tapestries in quaint designs and 
dull fade colors are the richest fabrics for draping 
velvet dresses. They come in single widths about 
a yard wide, and are not cut up in over-skirts, but 
are draped around the figure like a scarf or sash 
to form an apron effect; a strap then confines 
the sides, and one or two ends finished with fringe 
hang behind. A collar and cuffs of the tapestry are 
added to the velvet coat or basque. This makes 
a most elegant yet simple costume when black 
velvet is used, and the tapestry combines dull red 
with olive, old gold, and pale blue shades, The 
tapestry costs $30 a meter. The buttons on the 
basque repeat the colors of the tapestry, and the 
bonnet of black velvet must have the same colors 
either in the silk used for trimming, or in the 
feathers, or else in beaded ornaments. 


SATIN CASHMERE, 


A new fabric brought into favor since lustrous 
goods have become fashionable is called satin 
cashmere, It is a twilled fabric with all the gloss 
of the finest satin, yet has cashmere wool for its 
foundation. This is not to be confounded with 
wool satines of loose texture and serge-like twill, 
as it is so closely woven that the twilled surface 
is smooth, and has all the sheen of satin that is 
woven entirely of silk. At present it is shown 
only in black, and is very expensive, 

QUILTED SATIN BALMORALS, ETC, 

The fashionable Balmoral skirts are a revival 
of the old-time quilted skirts, and are shown in 
cardinal satin, in dark blue, brown, or black, wad- 
ded lightly, and quilted in most fanciful designs 
with borders. These are sold for $12 to $18. 
More reasonable prices are asked for those that 
are satin only from the knee down, and are finish- 
ed at the top with farmer’s satin, The most lux- 
urious skirts are wadded with eider-down, that has 
searcely any weight. Colored flannel petticoats 
are also shown in pale blue, pink, and scarlet 
shades, Some of these have three or four tucks, 
each an inch wide, not sewed merely, but wrought 
in feather stitch. Others are prettily embroider- 
ed, while still others have knitted wool lace the 
color of the flannel sewed to the hem. Scarlet 
flannel needle-worked in scallops and finished 
with gathered linen lace is very pretty for skirts. 
Creamy white lace in Russian designs, or in the 
useful torchon patterns, is chosen for this purpose. 


FLANNEL BLOUSES FOR GIRLS. 


Little girls from two to four years of age, when 
their parents do not care to dress them in white, 
wear box-pleated blouses made of dark navy blue 
or gendarme flannel, These have three box pleats 
down the front, and the same behind; the pleats 
are stitched by machine near each edge from the 
neck down to the waist and over the hips, but are 
loose on the skirt. A wide belt of the flannel is 
strapped on low down on the hips. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, 
ConnELLY; and Messrs, ARNOLD, ConsTaBLz, & Co. ; 
and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL, 


SPEAKING of Mr. Briaut, and his command 
of nervous English, a London journal says he 
has acquired it by almost learning by heart the 
works of the purest English writers. Some one 
once said in his presence that it would be diffi- 
cult to find a man who had read through Miz- 
Tton’s “ Paradise Regained.”” “I have read it 
many times,”’ he said, and then he proceeded to 
cite several magnificent passages from it, 

—Miss Emma G. THURSBY, who returns to this 
country on the lst of next month to give con- 
certs under the management of Mr. Maurice 
Srrakosca, is to marry Mr. Henry C. GILuie, 
of the American Exchange, London. The wed- 
ding is to take place after the expiration of her 
professional tour. 

—Mrs. Eaton, who died a few days since in 
Washington, was a historical pe there fifty 
— ago. She leaves a daughter, the beautiful 

IRGINIA TIMBERLAKE, now the Duchesse de 
Sam payo, of Paris, and the mother-in-law of one 
of the RoruscHiLps. Mrs, Eaton’s first hus- 
band was Mr. TIMBERLAKE, a purserin the navy. 
Her second husband was Joun H. Eaton, Sec- 
retary of War in President Jackson’s cabinet. 

—Much pleasant chat has taken place in Eng- 
lish and Continental circles on the pn pe 
marriage of Baron WENTWORTH, a grandson o 
Lord Byron, and Miss FLETcHER, tlie clever and 
pretty author of Kismet. Baron WENTWORTH is 
the younger of the two sons of Earl LoveLace 
and his wife Apa, Byron’s daughter, and is now 
forty yearsold. The title of baron comes to him 
from his grandmother, Lady Byron, who was 
Baroness WENTWORTH in her own right. Ros- 
ERT BROWNING isa cordial friend of Miss FLeTcu- 
ER, and admirer of her literary work, and it was 
he who introduced Lord WeNtwortH to her 
among the Italian mountains lastsummer. The 
wedding, Miss Brewster says, is to take place 
this mouth in Rome as soon as the young Amer- 





ican’s new book is finished. This work is dedi. 
cated to Mr. BrRownin@, and, it is said, contains 
descriptions from life of Roman society, and par- 
ticularly of its American element. 

—Apropos of the article on Miss Jutirt Cor- 
SON’Ss cooking school, in the December num- 
ber of Harper's Magazine, it may be worth while 
to allude to the energy and success with which 
this plucky and industrious woman carries on 
her crusades against bad cookery, and how 
encouraging is the outlook in the other diree- 
tion. In May she gave a course of lectures in 
Peoria, Illinois, for the benefit of the Indus- 
trial School of the Ladies’ Home Mission of that 
city; this fall a department for instruction in 
domestic economy is part of the work of the 
institution. In the early part of October she 
gave lessons in Indianapolis for the benefit of a 
training school for servants, under the auspices 
of the Social Science Association of Inditna, 
Later she gave a course in Washington, D. C., 
for the benefit of the Washington Cooking 
School, and «n extra course at the Spencerian 
Business College, in that city, to the students of 
the college. Her system is also in use in the 
State Agricultural College of Iowa, and in the 
Peace Institute of Raleigh, North Carolina, 

—Mr. Justin MoCartuy’s History of Our Own 
Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
Berlin Congress, has had a very marked success, 
and to it the writer is largely indebted for his 
election to the House of Commons. 

—Rev. Dr. Kirkus, an Episcopal clergyman, 
of Baltimore, having recently asked for contri- 
butions of “ gold, silver, and jewelry” from the 
congregation to purchase a new communion 
service, received in response a half bushel of sil- 
ver plate and jewelry. Among the latter was a 
diamond ring valued at $1100. 

—It is a good thing to have a good and rich 
father, one who can give his affectionate daugh- 
ter $1,000,000 in bonds as a wedding present, and 
$100,000 in various presents useful and orna- 
mental. This was done by Mr. Hostetter, the 
proprietor of certain “ bitters,’? on his daugh- 
ter’s marriage, a few days ago, to Mr. HERBERT 
Depvy, of Philadelphia, 

—The late Mrs. OL1ver Dyer, of Saco, Maine, 
left $30,000 to establish a public library in that 
place. 

—In one of our late London papers it is stated 
that Mrs. MAXWELL (Miss Brappon) has pur- 
chased the fine old house of the Bishop of Liceh- 
field, at Richmond. 

—Miss Mary Travis, of Cottingham, Eng- 
land, a Quakeress, three weeks after celebrating 
her hundredth birthday, has just been baptiaed 
a member of the Episcopal Church. 

—The Rev. Ropert Cot.tyer spoke rather 
sharply to his new parishioners the other San- 
day on the ill-bred habit of rushing out of church 
during the singing of the last hymn. Some 
years ago, when the Rev. Dr. ORMISTON was call- 
ed to his present charge in the Reformed church 
in Fifth Avenue, he found, on entering the pul- 
pit on the first Sunday, that not many of his 
congregation had arrived. He waited until the 
time for beginning the service, when he rose in 
his pulpit ready to offer the opening prayer. 
Still the peep kept coming down the aisles one 
at a time. he preacher stood perfectly silent 
in his pulpit, turning his penetrating glance to 
each late-comer as he opened his pew door, and 
for fifteen minutes this silence upon his part was 
kept up, until the last arrival had been seated. 
This was an absolute cure for lateness in that 
church, for the members much preferred to sit 
waiting in their pews for a half hour before the 
service, rather than run the gauntlet of their 
pastor’s keen eyes in the solemn stillness of his 
church. 

—Senator TaurMAN and his wife, accordin 
to a Columbus correspondent, have a suite of 
pleasant rooms at the BeeBe- THURMAN man- 
sion, but they spend most of their time in his 
little one-story office, or library, which stands at 
the side of the aforesaid mansion. The office, or 
library, is a relic of his law practice. It is small 
and dingy, but comfortable, and contains a very 
fine library, which the Judge gathered before he 
became Senator. The result of the recent elec- 
tion in Ohio will probably induce the Senator, 
after next March, to ‘‘ seek the seclusion which 
Ohio grants.”’ 

—General GRANT, in speaking recently to a 
correspondent of the Chicago Jnter-Ocean, said : 
‘*T shall not be able to do much more than call 
Galena my home aftera while. Itis a good place 
to live in now, as my income will go much far- 
ther there than in a large city, while I can live 
better than most of my neighbors. My means 
are not large enough for me to live as I would 
like, and will have.to find something to 
do after a while. I have two farms near St. 
Louis, and some real esiate in Chicago, which if 
I could sell I would feel better off. My land in 
Chicago is thirty-one acres, just outside the west- 
ern limits of the city. Eleven years ago I was 
offered $1500 an acre for it, and now, after pay- 
ing taxes on it all that time, I couldn’t get $250 
an acre for it. But 1 did better in some other 
investments, or I could never have travelled 
abroad as long as I have. I had stock in the 
Adains Express Company, which went up; and 
I bought right after the fire in Virginia City, 
Nevada, Union and C. and C, stock, when it had 
gone down from $700 a share to $130, and made 
$50,000 or $60,000 there.”’ 

—Speaking of the Southern members of Con- 
gress who are most conspicuous for oratorical 
power, Mr. Browne, a member of that body 
from Indiana, says that ‘‘Mr. BLacksurn, of 
Kentucky, is one of the readiest talkers. He 
has a fine voice, a large vocabulary, and is never 
at a loss for just the right word. As ar elocu- 
tionist and rhetorician he is the finest speaker 
in the House, and no one commands more at- 
tention. Tucker, of Virginia, is among the 
most scholarly. His diction is pure and ele- 
gant, and he impresses One as a man of culture 
and refinement. He was long Professor of Law 
at Washington and Lee University, and prides 
himself on his accuracy in stating a proposition 
of law. He is a fine speaker, and never fails to 
command the attention of the House. Roger 
Q. M111, of Texas, is also a man of decided abil- 
ity. Like Tucker and BLackBurn, he always 
holds attention, being an exceedingly earnest 
and vigorous speaker. He acts more independ- 
ently of party influence, probably, than any one 
from the South. Jonny Goong, Jun., of Virginia, 
is a very pleasant speaker—smooth and earnest. 
He represents William and Mary College, and, 
like Tucker, is scrupulously exact in whatever 
he says. He is among the twenty men who can 
always get a full hearing.” 
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FRINGE FOR BasKETs, ETC. 


tion of the manner of working it was 
given with the wood-basket on page 
761, Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIL., on which 
it serves as trimming. 


Embroidery for Afghans. 

Chain Stitch and Point Russe. 

Taxis embroidery was shown on the 
carriage afghan on page 761, Bazar 
No. 48, Vol. XII. (see accompanying 
description). It is worked on dark 
blue cloth with blue split silk in three 
shades, in chain and herring-bone 
stitch, and in point Russe. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-4. 


THESE monograms are worked in satin and tent stitch with 


fine white or colored embroidery cotton. 


Embroidered Tidies, Figs. 1-5. 

Tue tidy Fig. 1 is worked on a foundation composed 
of aiternate squares of white Java canvas and yellow 
honey-comb canvas. The Java canvas squares are 
embroidered in cross stitch in the design Fig. 5, 
page 777, with cotton in the colors given in the 
description of symbols, and the squares of 
honey-comb canvas are embroidered as shown 


by Fig. 3, in Smyrna stitch with red and 
blue cotton in two shades. The raised 


threads bordering the squares are wound 
- hole 
stitched the tidy with white cotton on the edges, 
ravel out the canvas, and knot the threads. 

The tidy Fig. 2 is worked on a foundation composed of 
diamonds of Java canvas, which are intersected with diago- 
nal strips of honey-comb canvas. A piece of canvas thirty-two 


with brown cotton. Having button 





Fig. 1.—MonoGcram.—Cross Sritcn 
EMBROIDERY. 


brown and pink cotton in point Russe. 
The honey-comb strips are embroidered 
in Smyrna stitch with dark brown cotton, 
and in point Russe with light brown, pink, 
and blue cotton. Having button-hole 
etitched the edge of the tidy with white 
cotton, ravel out the canvas for fringe as 
shown by the illustration. 


{DxcemBer 6, 1879, 
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Empromery ror AraHans,—CaHarn Stitch anp Point Russz.. 


Fringe for Baskets, etc. 

Tuis fringe is worked with 
olive worsted in three shades, 
and red worsted, in knot and 
plait work. A full descrip- 


Wrought Fringe for 
Furniture, etc. 
Tuis fringe is made of 
variegated woollen cord. 
The heading is composed 
of a net-work of cords, 
which are coarser for the 


Wroveut Fringe ror Furnitvrs, Etc. 


lower than for the upper part, and are 
sewn together as shown by the illustra- 
tion. The heading is ornamented be- 
sides with worsted balls. Tassels of 
worsted and silk in various colors are 
knotted in the under edge. 
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Monograms.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms are worked in cross 

stitch with cotton, worsted, or silk in 
two colors. 























Fig. 4.—MonoGra. 


Border for Curtains, Covers, etc.—Satin Stitch 
and Drawn-Work. 
Tis border is worked on cheese cloth with white sad- 
dler’s silk. The cornered figures and the foundation 
figures are worked in satin stitch, and the circles in 
button-hole stitch. For the drawn-work in the middle 
of the border catch together alternately four hori- 
zontal and four vertical threads of the canvas, pro- 
ceeding in stair lines, and complete the design 
going back in the same manner. For the cross- 
ed bars stretch the working thread going back 
and forth and overcast it. The edges of the 
border are finished in drawn-work as shown 
by the illustration. Drawn-work (punto 
tirato) was illustrated and described in 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. X. 


Knotted Game Bag. 

See illustration on page 777. 
Tuis leather game bag with shoulder-strap is 
composed of a tin box set in the upper part, a large 
pocket, which forms the bottom of the bag, and a small 
pocket set on the 
front. A bag in 
knot-work, of fine 
écru twine, is like- 
wise set on the 
front. The tin 
box, covered with 
leather, and design- 


inches square is re- 
quired for the tidy. 
The diamonds are 
erobroidered in the 
design Fig. 4, alter- 
nately with dark 
brown and light blue 
cotton and with light 


Fig. 2,—Emsrorerep Trvy. 
[See Fig. 4.] 


Fig. 1.—Empromerrv Troy.—[{See 
ig. 8; and Fig. 5, Page 777.) 
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Fig. 4.—Drsien ror Tipy, Fie. 2. 





Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cross Sritcu 
EMBROIDERY. 
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Borper ror Curtaixs, Covers, etc.—Satin Srirco anp Drawny-Work. 
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strap run leather straps a quarter of an inch wide and nine inches and 
three-quarters long, which are laid double, and are furnished on the 
ends with brass rings for fastening on the game. For the bag, work 
first for the upper edge of the back, on two foundation threads with two 
knotting ends, one row of double knots ten inches and a half long; on 
one side of these, at regular intervals, knot in 40 ends about three yards 
long, laid double, and with these work 29 rounds in transposed dk. 
(double knot), worked each after an interval of three-eighths of an inch, 
In the last 5 rounds on both sides, in order to round the corners at the 
bottom, work always 1 dk. less, and pay no attention to these ends, nor 
to those left standing in the 29th round. For the upper edge of the 
front work first with two knotting ends on two foundation ends one row 
of double knots ten inches and a half long, on one side of these at reg- 
ular intervals knot in 54 ends about four yards long and laid double, 
and with these work as follows: 1st~11th 
rounds.—In single transposed dk., worked 
after thread intervals of a quarter of an 
inch each. In the 12th round, which is 
likewise composed of transposed dk., pay 
no attention to the 11th-14th, the 19th- 
22d, the 27th-30th, the 85th-38th, the 
43d—46th, the 63d—66th, the 71st—74th, the 
79th-82d, the 87th-90th, and the 95th- 
98th ends. In the 13th and 14th rounds, 
with the 9th-48th ends and with the 61st- 
100th ends work 2d k. with every eight 
ends after an interval of a quarter of an 
inch, thus filling the space between both 
rounds. In doing this, use the middle 4 
of these 8 ends for a foundation and the 
two ends on each 
side for knotting 
ends. With all 
the other ends in 
these rounds con- 
tinue the trans- 
posed dk. of the 
preceding design 
to the 24th round 
(see the illustra- 
tion on page 760, 
Bazar No. 48, Vol. 
XIL). Inthe 15th 
and 16th, 17th and 
18th, 19th and 
20th, 2ist and 
22d rounds repeat 
these transposed 
dk. worked with 8 
ends each, but in 
every following 
two connected 
rounds work 2 dk. 
less at each of the 
two respective 
points, as shown = 
by the illustration : sagas 

before mentioned. Fig, 1—CLora anp Patent-LEATHER Boor. 
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Fig. 1.—Ssootine Watstcoat.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


In the 15th round begin also the diamond 
bordered with dots which trims the middle 
of the front, working 1 dot with the 53d- 
56th ends (for this work with the first and 
last of the 4 ends named 8 dk. on the mid- 
dle 2 ends, then knot in the 2 ends at the 
point from which they proceeded in this 
round, drawing them through to the out- 
side at the respective points with a crochet- 
needle, and work 1 dk. close to this). 16th 
round.—With the 51st-54th ends and with 
the 55th-58th ends work 1 dot each. 17th 
round.—With the 49th-52d ends work 1 
dot, with the following 4 ends 1 dk., with 
the 57th—60th ends 1 dot. 18th round.—~ 
With the 47th-50th ends 1 dot, with the 
next 8 ends 2 dk., with the 59th-62d ends 


Fig. 1.—Fur EcHarpe 
(Cotiar, Morr, Rett- 
CULE, AND PorRTE- 
MONNAIE COMBINED). 
Instwe.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 3.—Ciota anp Kip Snor. 
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Fig. 5.—Destes vor Trvy, 
Fie. 1, Paee 776. 
Description of Symbols: 

@ Blue; ® Dark Red; © Light 
Red; » Yellow; ' Foundation. 
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Fig. 2.—Fur Ecuarre 
(Cottar, Morr, Rett- 
CULE, AND Porte- 
MONNAIE COMBINED). 
Ovtswwe.—[See Fig. 1.] 





Fig. 4.—Patent-LEATHER SHOE. 





1 dot. 19th round.—With the 45th-48th ends 1 dot, with the 49th-52d 
ends 1 dk., pay no attention to the next 4 ends (53d-56th ends) for the 
Josephine knot to be worked in the next round, with the 61st-64th ends 
work 1 dot. 20th round.—With the 43d-46th ends work 1 dot, with the 
47th-50th ends 1 dk., with the 51st-58th ends (using always 4 together) 
work 1 Josephine knot, which fills the space of 2 rounds, with the 59th- 
62d ends work 1 dk., with the 63d-66th ends work 1 dot, 21st round.— 
With the 41st-44th ends work 1 dot, with the 45th-48th ends work 1 dk., 
pay no attention to the next 16 ends, with the 65th-68th ends work 1 dk., 
with the 69th-72d ends 1 dot. 22d round.—With the 39th-42d ends 
work 1 dot, with the 43d—56th ends work 1 dk., with the next 16 ends 
left standing in the preceding round work 2 Josephine knots, with the 
63d—66th ends work 1 dk., with the 67th-70th ends work 1 dot. 23d 
round.—With the 37th—40th ends 1 dot, with the 41st-44th ends 1 dk., 
pay no attention to the 45th—52d ends, with 
the 53d—56th ends 1 dot, pay no attention 
to the 57th-64th ends, with the 65th-68th 
ends 1 dk., with the 69th—72d ends 1 dot. 
24th round.—With the 35th-38th ends 1 
dot, with the 39th-—42d ends | dk., with the 
43d-50th ends 1 Josephine knot, with the 
51st—54th ends and with the 55th—58th ends 
1 dot each, with the 59th-66th ends 1 Jo- 
sephine knot, with the 67th-70th ends 1 
dk., with the 71st-74th ends 1 dot. .In the 
25th-36th rounds work the whole design 
like the 12th-23d rounds, but in reversed 
order. The 87th-39th rounds consist of 
single transposed 
dk. In the last 
5 rounds on both 
sides (in order 
to round the cor- 
ners at the bot- 
tom) work 1 dk 
less, and use 
these ends and 
those left stand- 
ing in the last 
round, as well 
as the ends at 
the bottom of 
the back, for the 
fringe strands 
on both parts of 
the bag. The 
back of the bag 
should project 
three-quarters of 
an inch at the 
top. For each 
fringe strand 











catch 16 of the 
ends together, 
and with 2 
(using the oth- 





Fig. 2.—Pavent-LEATHER Boo 
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Fig. 2.—Snoorine Watstcoat.—Bacx. 


[See Fig. 1.] 


ers for a foundation) work 16 half dk. 
(working only the first half of a dk., by 
which means the curves are formed). For 
the fringe on both sides of the bag knot in 
strands of twine (catching both parts to- 
gether), and with each strand work 5 dk. 
Cut the ends of the fringe even. The bag 
is closed with a leather button and button- 
hole tab. 


Ladies’ Boots and Shoes, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—The top of this boot, which is 
buttoned at the side, is of blue cloth. The 
foot is of pstent-leather. The boot has a 
Pompadour heel, and is trimmed with a fur 
border at the top. A rosette of ribbon is 
set on as shown by the illustration 

Fig. 2.—The top of this high-heeled boot 
is of kid. The lower part is of patent-leath- 
er stitched with white silk. The boot is 
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trimmed with a fur border as shown by the illus- 
tration, and is closed with buttons and cord loops. 
At the top is a rosette and tassel of black silk. 

Fig. 3.—The upper part of this shoe is made 
of brown cloth, and the lower part is of black 
kid, stitched with white silk. The heel is cov- 
ered with kid stitched in a similarmanner. The 
shoe is trimmed on the sides with rows of pearl 
buttons, 

Fig. 4.—This black high-heeled patent-leather 
shoe is slashed in front, and the opening filled with 
dark fur. A border of similar fur trims the top, 
and the lining is likewise of fur. A bow of black 
satin ribbon trims the front. 





A LINE OF LIGHT. 

A woman croons by her lonely fire, 
Watching her babe with its suffering cry, 
And her thoughts are far with its sailor sire, 

And the night is wild and the wind is high. 
“Oh, who can ever bring back again 

The glad, glad days that we had of old? 
Does every pleasure pass into pain ? 

Oh, a frozen hope lies so bitter cold!” 
But the larks will be stirring by-and-by, 
And already there’s light in the distant sky. 


The ship lies wrecked on the wide west sea, 
And the fierce birds quarrel and scream above, 
With their savage laughter that seems to be 
A demon’s scoff at the end of love, 
“Ha, ha! ha, ha! and it comes to this, 
Ye strong brave men, now your day is done, 
Your corpses have but the kelpic’s kiss, 
And your last hard struggle is known to none.” 
But the sun is still shining out of sight, 
And has left behind him a line of light. 


There is summer once more upon the sea, 
And sunshine once more in the lonely home; 
The babe is gone from the woman’s knee, 
And she knows her husband can never come ; 
But as she sits she is singing low, 
“The loves I have lost does my Father keep, 
And He bids me His happy secret know, 
Which is only seen by the eyes that weep.” 
The sun is still shining though out of sight, 
And the darkest day has its line of light. 





(Begun in Hanrern’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. XIL) 


SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“ SHALL HAVE TO DOCTOR MY BALANCE-SHEET.” 





Arrer that first evening Mr. Maulford’s visits 
at the cottage in St. Columb Road were so fre- 
quent that it may be said he spent all his leisure 
there, and used the King’s Arms only as a shel- 
ter for the night. 

Mrs. Peters provided snug little dinners for 
Mark and his new friend, and there was a peren- 
nial flow of spirits and water of anevening. The 
veil with which Mark concealed the exact nature 
of his domestic arrangements from Mr. Maulford 
was of the most diaphanous tissue—a mere sum- 
mer-evening vapor. 

“Jf I didn’t think you were a fellow to be 
trusted, I should never have asked you in yon- 
der,” said Mark, one afternoon, with a jerk of his 
head toward the homely stone cottage, where the 
last chrysanthemums were fading amidst the chill 
haze of a November twilight. 

“You have been wise to trust me,” answered 
the other, slowly pulling at his cigar with a grave, 
business-like countenance. “If you were any- 
thing but candid and straightforward—to me—I 
couldn’t see my way to help you; and, by Jove, 
you want a good deal of help!” 

“How do you mean ?” faltered Mark. 

He had let his cigar go out, and was struggling 
feebly with a fusee, the image of helplessness, his 
large sunburned hand tremulous with agitation. 

“You know how I mean. Haven't 1 to work 
out a balance-sheet which won’t compromise you 
—ifI can? And do you suppose I find it easy to 
do it ?” 

“The builders have been so backward in their 
settlements of late—” began Mark. 

“ Backward, indeed! It seems to me that no- 
body has paid you anything for the last two years. 
You must have a sheaf of dishonored accept- 
ances in your safe, unless you've melted the bills, 
and—” 

“Made use of the money ?” faltered Mark. ‘I 
have; there’s no good in denying it—to you. 
Tm in a hole, and you must get me out of it. 
You’re a splendid man of business ; you've a clear 
brain, which I haven’t; you can square things 
with my brother. You say I’m sca safe to 
come into the estate by-and-by. If ever I do, I'll 
pay you a hundredfold for any service you can do 
me now.” 

“But how can J, as an honest man, pretend 
not to see facts that are staring me in the face? 
If 1 doctor my balance-sheet as your books have 
been doctored—or in a very different style, rath- 
er, for I should be sorry to make such a clumsy 
job of anything I took in hand—how can I look 
in your brother’s face? how can I reconcile my 
conscience to—” 

“Easily. It will be a Christian act to get a 
poor beggar out of ascrape. Doesn't the Gospel 
always lean kindly to sinners? It isn’t the rich 
man or the Pharisee that you are called upon to 
comfort or help, but the poor kicked-about de- 
‘spised creatures—your publicans and Magdalens. 
Stand by me, Maulford, there’s a good fellow,” 
pleaded Mark. “I shouldn’t have taken to you 
as F have if I hadn't felt from the first that you 
were a friend. Stand by me, and I'll stand by 
you, It isn’t only what I can do in the future, 
but if you want a fifty-pound note in the present, 
why, you can have it. I—I’ve got an unmelted 
acceptance in the safe that’s as good as a Bank 





of England note. All you've got to do is to make 
your balance-sheet right. What does it matter 
to my brother if he’s a thousand or two richer or 
poorer at the end of the year? His income at 
the lowest is more than he can spend, He’s al- 
ways making some kind of investment.”, 

“ But if the balance-sheet shows that the quar- 
ries have been a dead loss for the last two years, 
he’ll shut up shop.” 

“No, he won’t. That’s mere brutum fulmen. 
He’ll grumble and growl; but we must talk about 
a revival in the building trade, and I'll be more 
careful in future. Get me out of this scrape, 
Maulford, and, as I am a man, I’ll never tumble 
into another.” 

Maulford gave him a curiously contemptuous 
look under cover of the November dusk. 

“If you were a man, I might believe you,” 
thought the accountant; “but there’s very little 
true manhood about your limp, self-indulgent na- 
ture, my friend.” 

“ What have you done with all this money ?” he 
asked presently. “Our friend yonder seems a 
managing little body; she would hardly ruin a 
man.” 

“ No, no, Molly is careful enough; but a house 
and family cost money, don’t you know; and, in 
short, the whole thing has been a drag upon me. 
And I’ve bought a horse now and then, and a dog 
or two; and I’ve been deucedly unlucky in horse- 
flesh, though I think I know a good thing when I 
see it as well as any man in Cornwall.” 

“A little betting too, I suppose?” suggested 
Maul ford. 

“Only a fiver or so on a race occasionally with 
Nichols or Dideott.” 

“T see. And billiards ?” 

“ Well, of course a man can’t play billiards all 
the year with the same set of fellows without 
betting a little.” 

“Just to give an interest in the game; I sup- 
pose not. A man who lives all the year round in 
such a place as Camelot ought to be forgiven a 
good deal,” said Maulford, indulgently. “He 
ought to be forgiven if he cuts his throat at the 
end of the first twelvemonth,” he added, inwardly. 

What a weak creature it was, this younger 
brother of the rugged, unyielding Vyvyan !—an- 
other temperament altogether. Soap-stone as 
compared with granite. The same soil will pro- 
duce both. 

Such a man was destined by his very nature to 
become the tool of unscrupulous astuteness, in 
the person of Lewis Maulford. 

The ex-accountant made a mental balance-sheet 
for his own guidance. All that he had said of 
Vyvyan’s refusal to make a will in his wife’s fa- 
vor was strictly true. As things now stood, the 
elder brother dying without a will, Mark must in- 
herit the land. But how long might the situation 
remain thus favorable to Mark’s interests? A 
son might be born, to oust the brother from all 
chance of succession. Or the husband might be 
influenced to leave the land to his wife. This 
was hardly likely, Mr. Maulford thought, now that 
he had let in a little light upon the husband’s 
mind as to that Indian lover of the lady’s. Mr. 
Maulford might find it necessary or advantageous 
to let in more light by-and-by. 

From Vyvyan there was no large reward to be 
gained—merely a hireling’s wages for a bireling’s 
work; from Vyvyan’s wife, nothing. But from 
this malleable Mark how much profit a clever 
man might extort, would Fate but transform this 
penniless sinner into a wealthy land-owner! A 
man’s gratitude is but a poor thing to count upon ; 
and ready as Mark was with his promises now 
that he was in a scrape, he might be equally ready 
to forget them when he was out of it. There is 
no Lethe more efficacious than the fountain in 
which we drown the sense of obligation. But 
Mr. Maulford felt that if he helped Mark now, he 
would have a much surer hold upon him in the 
future than that airy virtue gratitude. The man 
would be afraid of him. 

“T shall make him my slave,” he said to him- 
self. 

“Tl do my best to get you through your dif- 
ficulties,” he told Mark presently, “if it were 
only for the sake of that nice little lady yonder, 
who ought not to suffer for your follies. It’s no 
easy job, I can tell you, and will tax my powers 
of management to the uttermost. You have doc- 
tored your books, and I shall have to doctor my 
balance-sheet.” 

Mark grasped his hand feverishly. 

“ God bless you!” he exclaimed ; “ you’re a true 
Christian. You don’t go on the other side of the 
way, and leave the wounded traveller; and you 
don’t kick him while he’s down.” 

Mr. Maulford smiled to himself in the dusk. 

“Oh, you compare yourself to the wounded 
traveller, do you? I should have suggested a 
greater likeness to the other party.” 

“The Samaritan ?” asked Mark. 

“No; the thieves.” 

“Don’t be hard upon me,” pleaded Mark ; “I’m 
in your power.” 

“You must turn over a new leaf, you know,” 
said Maulford. “You'll have to show a ~sry 
different state of things when next I come to in- 
spect the books. I couldn’t do this twice for 
you.” 

“T know it, my dear fellow. Turn over a new 
leaf! By Jove! I shall begin a new book. I'll 
never buy another horse. [I'll sell those I have. 
Pll cut the old set at the King’s Arms. I'll get 
some other crib for Molly—out of the way of all 
my old connections—and send the young barba- 
rians to school.” 

“That would be a step in the right direction— 
if Mrs. Peters liked it.” 

“She wouldn’t like it, perhaps,” said Mark, 
gloomily; “but she’d have to put up with it. 
I've lived in fear and trembling long enough. 
I’ve had no more peace of mind in my home, if 
you can call that my home, than if I were living 
in a powder-magazine. The explosion might come 
any day.” 





“Do-you think your brother would take it so 
badly if he knew all?” 

“ He'd leave me a beggar. He’d never forgive 
me—first, for doing what I have done yonder; 
next, for deceiving him. There’s my sister too, 
as proud as Lucifer. She’d him on.” 

“His own marriage is not a particularly brill- 
iant one.” 

“ He has married a lady. Trevornock is a good 
old name. Tom Trerornock is the only. scamp 
in that family.” 

“ Well, you had better give all your attention 
to making things as straight as you can at the 
quarries, and trust to Providence for the rest.” 

“Providence!” growled Mark. “ Providence 
has done precious little forme. Providence gave 
my elder brother one of the finest estates in Corn- 
wall, and gave my sister her mother’s fortune, 
while I was left out in the cold.” 

“Come, now, Providence did you a good turn 
in sending me your way. Ifa churlish, pragmat- 
ical fellow had been called in to examine those 
books, where would you have been ?” 

“T should have been on my way to America, 
most likely,” answered Mark, moodily, as if doubt- 
ful whether that transition state might not have 
been preferable to his present situation. 

“Leaving that poor little woman and her three 
boys to shift for themselves ?” 

“She wouldn’t shift long. She’d go to my 
brother, and tell him the whole story.” 

“ And what would he do?” 

“Send her to the work-house. You don’t know 
how hard he is.” 

“He was soft enough about Miss Trevornock,”’ 
said Maulford. 

“ Yes, where his own fancy was caught. Every 
man’s character has its weak side, I suppose.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
AUNT JOOLY. 


Tanks to Lewis Maulford’s skillful manipula- 
tion of books and other documents, Mark came 
through the furnace comparatively unscathed. 
Maulford, who was too good a diplomatist to prove 
too much, admitted to Vyvyan that his brother 
had been somewhat lax in his management of 
things of late years ; that he had given long cred- 
its somewhat recklessly; that he had trusted 
builders of insufficient capital ; and that he would 
have to open his eyes a little wider in the future. 
But he contrived to balance this blame by judi- 
cious praise. He harped upon Mark’s conscien- 
tiousness, his determination to make the quarry 
a source of large profit in the future, and so to 
redeem the errors of the past. 

“He has been hard hit, poor fellow, through 
his kindness of heart,” said Maulford. 

“You mean that I’ve been hard hit. He loses 
nothing when builders go bankrupt.” 

“He feels it more than you do.” 

“T don’t think he can. I can spend money, or 
give money, without a thought; but if you rob 
me, you put a knife into me, and the wound ran- 
kles. Well, Mark must show himself a better man- 
ager within the next twelve months, and you must 
show me a better balance-sheet next November, 
or I shall shut up the quarries.” 

“T have no doubt there will be an improve- 
ment. Mark has burned his fingers.” 

“You mean that he has burned my fingers. 
He loses nothing. He’d think himself hardly 
used if I were to stop his salary, though he has 
free quarters in my house. But I’m afraid he has 
claims upon his purse that are as discreditable as 
they are foolish—some low connection at Came- 
lot. I have heard as much.” 

“Better than to marry a horse-rider, or a—a 
bar-maid, as some of your country squires have 
done.” 

“A bar-maid!” cried Vyvyan, aghast. “A 
Penruth married to a bar-maid! Do you know 
that we are one of the oldest families in Corn- 
wall? Do you suppose, because I wear homespun 
and clump-soles, that I have no pride of race? I 
would never forgive my brother if he degraded 
me. Let him degrade himself, let him be the 
black sheep of the family, and wallow in the gut- 
ter if he. chooses ; but let him bring no low-born 
wife, no half-bred brats, to Place. One scamp in 
a family is like a dead branch on a fine old tree, 
lopped and forgotten; but a base graft, a low 
marriage—that is histery. I could never forgive 
that.” 

These remarks were repeated at the cottage 
within a few hours of their utterance. 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Peters, “it’s all very well for 
him to bluster; but if Mark were not such a cow- 
ard, I'd have made things right long ago. I nev- 
er saw the man yet that I couldn’t twist round my 
fingers if I tried.” 

Yet despite this assertion of power, Mrs. Peters 
brooded darkly on that speech of Vyvyan’s, and 
contemplated her triplet of chubby boys with a 
moody look as the three young faces clustered 
round her in the evening fire-light. They were 
fine, healthy, broad-shouldered boys, from the 
four-year-old baby to the youngster rising ten, 
and Mrs, Peters felt that Fate was using them 
hardly, 

“T suppose if Mark were to brazen things out 
and tell the truth, we should be beggars for the 
rest of our lives,” she said to herself. “ Yet it’s 
trying to live under a cloud. If the squire were 
to fall down in a fit, now, my sons would be in 
their right places up yonder. How Camelot folks 
would stare! And those that have slighted me 
would be sorry, perhaps !” 

Mr. Maulford, having done his work, took his 
reward and departed. Before leaving Cornwall 
he made a point of calling at Place, to inquire if 
he could carry any message to Mr. Trevornock, 
or perform any commission for either of the three 
ladies, 

“If you could call in South Lane two or three 
times a day, to see if the house is on fire, you 
would be doing mother a favor,” said Flossie, 





“for she is haunted by the most absurd fears 
about it, although every stick of our furniture is 
insured in the Pelican, or the Vulture, or some 
equally ridiculous bird.” 

“T could never replace the things I have had 
all my life,” sighed Mrs. Trevornock. 

“T should hope not, indeed. You would get 
nice new things instead. I’m sure a fire would 
be regeneration: and I should feel grateful to 
Amelia if she were to do any one of the idiotic 
acts you are always picturing to yourself.” 

: “No message for Mr. Trevornock ?” asked the 
clerk. 

“N-n-nothing: except that we shall be return- 
ing to Camberwell in a fortnight,” faltered Mrs. 
Trevornock. 

“He will be glad to know your movements.” 

“He might, if we were to move to some other 
planet,” retorted Flossie. “I don’t think any- 
thing less than that would interest him.” 

“Indeed, you misunderstand him,” said Mr. 
Maulford. 

“If I do I must be preternaturally obtuse, for 
he has spoken very plainly.” 

“You don’t know how fond and proud he is 
of you.” 

“No, I do not.” 

Barbara sat by the fire reading throughout Mr. 
Maulford’s visit. She would acknowledge him 
as neither friend nor guest. She spoke only when 
he compelled her to speak, and even then she an- 
swered him without looking up from her book. 

“Tf I had been a boot-maker she could not have 
been ruder,” he told himself as he left the house. 
“ Yet I need hardly trouble myself to be revenged. 
She has enemies enough without me.” 

Mrs. Trevornock and Flossie staid till after 
Christmas. It was happiness to Barbara to have 
them with her at that old familiar time; and it 
was pleasant to Flossie, who took upon her hands 
the task of Christmas decoration, to find herself 
hanging up holly in ancestral halls, and giving 
orders to half a dozen servants, all eager to do 
her bidding, for the servants at Place liked this 
lively young lady. True that she languished for 
a glimpse of the Walworth Road shops in all their 
Christmas bravery; the Repository, where the 
newest things in jewelry and candlestick orna- 
ments always came out at Christmas; the dra- 
pers’ windows ablaze with feathers and flowers 
and ribbons and gloves. But the novelty of coun- 
try-house life, even in so dull a house as Place, 
was agreeable toher. Mark was gayer, too, after 
Mr. Maulford’s departure. He escorted Flossie 
and his sister-in-law to see the hounds throw off 
at a windy spot among the wild hills, where they 
were almost frozen in their pony-carriage before 
the business of the day began. Flossie longed 
to follow the hounds, and gave Mark several 
hints to that effect, but to these he was impervi- 
ous. He would have liked well enough to have 
such a pleasant companion for a long day’s scam- 
per over hill and valley, heather and bog; but in 
a region where everybody knew everybody else’s 
business such indulgence would have been fatal. 
The little woman at Camelot would have heard 
of it, and those occasional glimpse ~ of domestici- 
ty which Mark allowed himself would have been 
clouded over with strife. 

While Mark was riding to hounds, companion- 
less save for such company as the field afforded, 
and was doing his utmost to make his horses 
unsalable, the little woman at Camelot was con- 
templating life from a much graver stand-point. 
Mark, having scrambled through his financial dif- 
ficulties—very much as he and Pepper scrambled 
through a gap in a hedge, a good deal mauled 
and scratched by hawthorn and bramble, and 
splashed to the eyes with mud and duckweed— 
was beginning to take life in his old easy way. 
He was not going to get into a muddle again, he 
told himself. He would buy no more horses ; he 
would sell those he had when the bunting season 
was over. They would sell all the better as sea- 
soned hunters. He would give up billiards, and 
would cease to interest himself in the turf. He 
would read the sporting papers no more; for 
there was temptation in the very names of the 
favorites, in the very mention of a coming race. 

“T will be as ignorant as the lowest hind in 
the county,” he said to himself. But when his 
companions in the hunting field, waiting at some 
quiet corner for the hounds, began to talk of the 
turf, Mark pricked up his ears and had his say. 

Mrs. Peters was full of thought in these late 
autumn days. Her retired life in the cottage on 
the lonely country road gave her ample leisure 
for meditation. She thought, as she polished her 
chairs and tables, and removed infinitesimal grains 
of dust from shining surfaces that were perpetu- 
ally being dusted, and smoothed and folded her 
draperies, and arranged and re-arranged her few 
gimeracks. Mrs. Peters was not a woman of 
wide resources. For books, save as ornaments 
on a chiffonier, she cared not a jot. She was 
a creature of action, energy, vigor. She would 
have liked to live in a crowd, and Fate had doom- 
ed her to domestic solitude, varied by the com- 
pany of one dull man. Mr. Maulford’s society 
had been an enlivening influence while it lasted. 
She regretted him now that he was gone. 

“With such a man as that for a husband a 
woman might be sure of getting on in life,” she 
reasoned ; “ but Mark is no better than a log. 
One might as well be a poor beast on a common, 
hobbled to one bit of green.” 

Among those humble acquaintance with whom 
Mrs. Peters felt more at her ease than with the 
leading burghers of Camelot was an old woman 
who lived in a narrow lane off the High Street— 
a steep little break-neck lane, cottages on one 
side and pig-sties on the other, leading up to no- 
where, or to chaotic land that was neither field 
nor open country. This ancient female was wide- 
ly known in Camelot under the friendly name of 
Aunt Jooly. It was supposed that in the remote- 
ness of former generations she had been christen- 
ed Julia, and that she had once possessed a sur- 
name; but these were things of the past. With- 
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in the memory of the living she had been always 
“Jooly,” and generally “ Aunt.” Whether she 
had begun by having actual nephews and nieces 
before she became a titular aunt to everybody in 
the parish, no one ever paused to inquire. Peo- 
ple who went away from Camelot for half a cen- 
tury or so, and came back to die there when the 
outside world had got tired of them, asked ten- 
derly if Aunt Jooly were yet alive. Not because 
they cared for her, but because she was a land- 
mark. 

Aunt Jooly was, or asserted herself to be, of a 
fabulous age. If an event in history was men- 
tioned in her presence, she generally claimed to 
have been an eye-witness. The little children be- 
lieved that she had been at Plymouth when the 
first alarm of the Spanish ships rang through the 
western land. She was accredited, perhaps in 
virtue of her years, with ineffable wisdom. She 
was a skillful herbalist, and, with closed doors, 
had been known to charm sore eyes, and cure 
rickets, rheumatism, and quinsy in an altogether 
supernatural manner. She was one of the last 
of those witches who lingered latest at this fag- 
end of England, only vanishing before the ad- 
vance of the steam-engine. 

Aunt Jooly’s most profitable office was that of 
monthly nurse. In this capacity she had been 
useful to Mrs. Peters, and out of this service there 
had arisen avery familiar acquaintance. The old 
woman claimed a right of possession in the three 
fine boys whose cradles she had rocked, and whose 
strong young limbs she had swaddled, She talked 
of them as “my boys,” and gave them her tooth- 
less jaws to kiss. _ She dropped in at the cottage 
of an evening when Mark was out of the way, 
and was fed and made much of. She had always 
the latest village scandal to relate solemnly, eking 
out a scanty modicum of fact with hints and pro- 
phetic suggestions of deepest interest. And when 
the tea-pot had been drained, and the local news 
exhausted, and the last morsel of butter-toast had 
been munched, Aunt Jooly drew a pack of well- 
thumbed cards out of her capacious pocket, and 
told her entertainer’s fortune. 

It was curious how Molly Peters—a hard-head- 
ed, acute young woman, with an intellect of small 
range, but sharp as a needle—hung on this dirty 
oracle. The three rows of greasy cards, each card 
laid slowly on the table with a sharp dab from a 
resolute thumb, were to her as the voice of Fate. 
For the moment she believed implicitly. When 
she was told that she lay to have her wish, her 
soul thrilled within her, for Molly’s wish was al- 
ways the same hungry desire to see herself mis- 
tress at Place. There must be death for one and 
sorrow for some before this could come to pass ; 
but Molly thought of such death and sorrow as 
lightly as she would have thought of a shallow 
river that must be forded ere she could enter a 
smiling landscape, fat meadows, and slumberous 
wood 


8. 

When Aunt Jooly, bending knitted brows over 
the cards, and forever wetting that bony thumb 
of hers to grip those oracles more surely, told 
Mrs, Peters that a dark man wished evil to her, 
or that a fair man lay to do her a kindness, that 
knave of spades or that king of hearts was to her 
an actual enemy or friend—a traitor whose mach- 
inations were to be guarded against, or a pro- 
tector whose friendship was to be counted upon. 

On one particular evening, early in the new 
year, when Aunt Jooly had dropped in to the 
usual entertainment of tea and toast, the fair 
and friendly man had been more prominent than 
usual in the three rows of dirty cards. Cut them 
as often as she pleased, that king of hearts al- 
ways came to the front, and never turned his 
back upon Molly’s representative, a snub-nosed 
queen of clubs. 

“Tes odd how well he lays toward you,” said 
Aunt Jooly, “and how he turns his back upon 
the fair woman. You never had a better friend. 
And now for your wish.” 

There was some mysterious manipulation of 
the cards, another cut, and a prolonged scrutiny. 

“TI believe you'll get your wish, and before 
long,” said the fortune-teller. “There’s a jour- 
ney before you—not a long one.” 

“No!” cried Molly, breathless; for the oracle 
had been unfriendly to that wish of hers hitherto. 

“There’s a journey. You turn your back upon 
the house, you see—that means you're to leave 
home. Yes, I believe you'll have your wish, and 
it won’t be long first.” 

Molly clasped her hands under the table. They 
were damp with suppressed agitation. Such a 
vulgar oracle, and she such a sensible woman! 
Yet she could not help believing in any omen 
that promised the fulfillment of her desire. The 
cards were put back into the deep pocket, a mys- 
terious receptacle, which Aunt Jooly wore bur- 
ied ainong her numerous petticoats, and which 
would have defied the most accomplished swell- 
mobsman. The two women drew nearer the 
cheerful fire. It was a frosty night, and the 
northeast wind was shrieking round the cottage, 
and the tall poplar by the gate was creaking and 
groaning as if he meant to snap asunder pres- 
ently and smash somebody. 

“ How dull ye be to-night, my dear !”’ said Aunt 
Jooly. “You've nary word to throw at a dog, 
and you was contrairy with my boys just now. 
Has anything gone askew ?” 

“Everything’s askew,” answered Mary Peters, 
gloomily. “Do you think it’s pleasant to live 
the lonesome life I lead, with the work-house to 
look forward to if Mark were to die before his 
brother ?” 

“That ar’n’t likely, my dear.” 

“T hope not; but who can tell? Life seems 
all at sixes and sevens sometimes. It’s smooth 
enough for the squire’s wife—an estate worth 
six hundred a year settled on her for life, wheth- 
er she behaves well or ill. That’s what her pret- 
ty face has done for her. But what has mine 
done for me? And yet I was counted a beauty 
in my time. What have I got to look forward 
to? Wrinkles and gray hairs, old age and pov- 





erty. Let’s talk of something else, Aunt Jooly. 
It don’t do for me to brood on my troubles. You 
know plenty of strange stories, don’t you? You 
used to make my flesh creep sometimes, when I 
was lying on my bed of a winter evening in the 
fire-light. Do you remember that story about 
Ruth Tregarvan, who was hanged for poisoning 
her husband thirty years ago?” 

“She was a fool, my dear,” said the crone, 
shaking her head—‘ Ruth was a fool. She used 
arsenic. Any doctor can tell arsenic when he 
sees it. Lord, my dear, there’s things as grow 
in the hedges that the doctors know nowt of; 
but it’s lucky for folks that it’s only an old 
ooman like me that has found out the secret 0’ 
they things.” 


[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


foes early days of November seem full of ma- 
rine disasters, some occasioning only loss 
of property, others oflives. On Friday evening, 
November 7, a starlight, moonlight night, the 
steamer Champion, on her way to Charleston, 
when scarcely one day from New York, collided 
with the Norwegian bark Lady Octavia, and sank 
in four minutes. There was no time to lower 
boats, everybody on deck was thrown into the 
ean and thirty-two lives were known to be 
ost. 

On the same evening the Arizona, of the 
Guion Line of steam-ships—the largest steamer 
in the world except the Great Hastern—struck an 
iceberg near the Banks of Newfoundland. ‘The 
iceberg is described as being about four hundred 
feet in height, and three-quarters of a mile in 
length. The crash was terrific, tons of ice fell 
upon the deck of the steamer, and the hull trem- 
bling from the shock sent terror to every one 
of the three hundred souls on the ship. Instant 
death seemed to threaten all, should the steamer 
sink, as was to be feared. The iceberg slow] 
floated away, and the Arizona, badly damaged, 
was able to make her way by Saturday night to 
St. Johns, where the passengers landed, grateful 
for their spared lives. 





The International Geographical Congress, 
which convened at Hamburg in October last, 
passed resolutions recommending the establish- 


ment of permanent stations of observation at 
various places in the arctic regions, these sta- 
tions to be under the direction of special coun- 


tries. A station in Eastern Greenland was to be 
maintained by Germany; one in North Spitzber- 

en by Norway; one at the mouth of the Lena 

iver, Siberia, by Russia; two stations, one at 
Lady Franklin Bay and the other at Point Bar- 
row, by the United States; and Holland, Aus- 
tria, and Denmark were to have charge of other 
stations. 





The illustrated lectures of Professor R. A. 
Proctor, the famous English astronomer, in New 
York and various other ge are of great in- 
terest. The subjects of his New York lectures 
give an idea of the general topics treated by this 
Lo ng scientist : “‘ The Poetry of Astronomy,” 
*The Immensity of Space,’’ “‘ The Vastness of 
Time,” “* Other Worlds and Other Suns.”’ 





Great excitement was caused in Lima by the 
capture of the Peruvian iron-clad, the Huascar. 
Subscriptions were at once opened for the pur- 
chase of another war vessel, to be called the Al- 
mirante and to swell the fund devoted to 
this purpose Peruvian ladies are reported to be 
contributing their diamonds and their plate. 
One lady sent diamonds valued at £2000 to be 
converted into money for the ship the day after 
the subscription was opened. 





Numerous improvements are reported to be 
in progress all along the coast from Sandy Hook 
to be May. A new iron bridge will be com- 
pleted next season joining Seabright and Rum- 
sen Neck, and there wil) also be a new road con- 
structed along the beach from Seabright to the 
Highlands draw-bridge. Cottages are being 
erected at Long Branch, and various improve- 
ments are projected there, not to mention a new 
hotel or two. At Deal, Asbury Park, Ocean 
Grove, and other watering-places many summer 
residences are in progress. 





Five Sundays are announced for next Febru- 
ary. Such Februaries are rare. 





Street cars in Philadelphia are to be made 
warm and comfortable this coming winter by 
two small portable furnaces placed on each side 
beneath the body of the car, between the wheels. 
By means of flues the heat is diffused through- 
out the car. 





The cental > in corn went into operation 
on October 29; the first sale was a boat-load 
containing 4800 centals of ‘‘ January steamer,” 
and brought $1 07 per cental. 


Some time last summer General Hooker com- 

issioned a sculptor to make a beautiful granite 
monument, in sarcophagus form, which should 
be placed in his lot in the Spring Hill Grove 
Cemetery, at Cincinnati, to mark the resting- 
place of his wife, who died about a year ago, 
and his own, Only a very short time before his 
death the seulptor received from him the in- 
scription for Mrs. Hooker, with the request that 
a space be left above it for his own inscription. 





If the information given in a recent number 
of the Empire is to be relied upon, the 
liberal education which a Chinaman of the pres- 
ent age receives to fit him for the public service 
is, in its main features, precisely what it was a 
thousand years ago. here is culture of the 
mind, but no pro beyond a certain point, 
no result of education tending to bring about a 
practical advance in the affairs of life. The cur- 
riculum of the Chinese student consists mainly 
of the twenty short chapters which contain 
nearly all that is known of the life and teach- 
ings of Confucius, the works of Mencius, and 
two other abstruse treatises, which with those 
previously mentioned make what in Chinese lit- 
erature is known as the “Four Books.’”’ After 
these have been committed to memory, the stu- 
dent takes up the Book of Hi , including a 
period of about B.c, 2300 to B.c. ; the Book 





4 Changes, a curious system of philosophy ; the 
ry ; the Book of Rites, describing offi- 

cial etiquette and court ceremonials ; and Spri 
and Autumn, a historical work from the pen o 
Confucius. These are the works in which the 
Chinese candidate for public examination is ex- 
pected to be proficient. His success depends 
on the ability he displays in elucidating themes 
taken from these volumes, and the skill with 
which he can execute a copy of verses correctly 
rhymed and rhythmed, teeming with elegant al- 
lusions to the Fg Consequently he does not 
confine himself to his text-books by any means, 
but studies into the meaning of difficult pas- 
sages by the aid of commentaries and other 
works, and endeavors to awaken in himself the 
inspiration and enthusiasm which secured suc- 
cess to these old writers. Thus the Chinese stu- 
dent obtains often much culture; but the pro- 
_ element, so prominent in American and 

uropean systems of education, is almost wholly 
lacking. 





The recent exhibition of cats in the Crystal 
Palace in London elicits many remarks from re- 

rters or editors in the metropolitan journals. 
The substance of it all is that there were 266 
cats—pets of almost every kind and color, mak- 
ing a really attractive exhibition. 





Now it is reported that all Egypt was amazed 
when the Khedive gave to New York that won- 
derful and ancient obelisk, which is on its way 
hither, or will be soon. It is one of the oldest 
obelisks in the world, and about seventy feet in 
height. 





Pennies are scarce, it seems. Not long ago a 
request for $1000 of pennies came from San Fran- 
cisco to the Philadelphia Mint. But the Mint 
had been busy coining dollars, and needed pen- 
nies itself. Philadelphia is the only place where 
the smallest coin of the country is made. It 
was stated the other day that $35,000 worth of 
pennies could be disposed of in a week, so great 
was the demand. 





From the report of the Auditor of the Treasu- 
ry for the Post-office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, which was recently com- 

leted, some interesting statistics are obtained. 

t appears that the actual cost of the postal serv- 
ices to the general Treasury during this period 
was only $3,031,455—a deficit. nearly $1,600,000 
less than the preceding year. The total revenues 
of the Post-office Department during the year 
were $30,041,982, and the expenses $33,073 437. 
The State returning the largest revenue was New 
York—$5,710,310 ; and following next in order 
are Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Missouri, etc. Alaska, with a revenue of $53, is 
at the foot of the list. The number of domes- 
tic money-orders issued during the year was 
6,372,243, in addition to a large number of for- 
eign orders to Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, etc. 





Wasserburg, the castle which the ex-Empress 
Eugénie is said to have purchased in Styria for 
a country-seat, is 400 years old. One of its pe- 
culiarities is that the front contains 122 windows. 





It is now said that the captive king Cetywayo 
is “ ba | sorry” that he fought against the Eng- 
lish. He confesses that he was ‘“‘ wrong,” de- 
sires the ‘‘ great Queen”’ to pardon him, and to 
allow him to return to his country and build 
himself a kraal where he may live. Cetywayo 
is described as a fine specimen of a brave savage, 
nearly six feet high, well proportioned and fully 
developed, and about fifty years old. When he 
sees new and strange things, he expresses his 
— by remarking, “‘I was only born yester- 
ay.” 





‘*Cheiloangioscopy” is the rather La aie 
name given to a new process, recently discover- 
ed, by which the circulation of blood in man can 
be actually observed. By means of a simpie ar- 
rangement invented by Dr. C. Huter, of Griefs- 
wald, the actual flow of the blood in the blood- 
vessels may be seen with sufficient accuracy to 
detect any abnormal action. 





As the season for lemons is approaching, it is 
well to remember that this fruit is considered 
excellent in many kinds of sickness—in fevers, 
in stomach complaints, and bilious troubles. 
Lemon juice is the best antiscorbutic remedy 
known. It is said that the gums may be kept in 
a healthy condition by rubbing them every day 
with lemon juice; also that neuralgia may be 
cured by its external use, warts removed, and 
dandruff on the head destroyed by it. Ifall this 
is true, the lemon is a more valuable fruit than 
is generally supposed. 





The substitution of celluloid for ivory in the 
manufacture of a great variety of articles has 
become so common that the demand for native 
ivory is much lessened. 





Over six hundred paintings belonging to the 
masters of the sixteenth century have been dis- 
covered in the government buildings at Flor- 
ence, laid away to perish. The authorities have 
arranged to place them in the royal gallery of 
the Uffizi. 





One of the famous electric eels from the river 
Amazon has been added to the curiosities of the 
Aquarium. It is the only one of thirteen that 
survived the long journey, and is said to be the 
only one alive in the United States. It is about 
three and a half feet long, and eight inches in 
circumference. 





A private letter from Mr. Stanley, the African 
explorer, dated Banana Point, at the mouth of 
the Congo River, September 13, speaks of his 
working hard in arranging wan and 
making personal explorations. e writes thus 
of a new enterprise: ‘‘ And now I begin anoth- 
er mission seriously and deliberately, with a 
grand object in view. I am charged to open— 
and keep open, if possible—all such districts and 
countries as I may explore, for the commercial 
world. The mission is supported by a philan- 
thropic society which numbers noble-minded 
men of several nations. It is nota religious so- 
ciety, but my instructions are entirely of that 





other field. We have abundant means, and 
therefore we are to purchase the very atmos- 
phere, if any demands are made upon us, rather 
than violently oppose them, In fact, we must 
freely buy of all and every, rather than resent, 
and you know the sailor’s commandment, 
‘Obey orders if it breaks owners,’ is easier to 
keep than to stand upon one’s rights. This is a 

rinciple which I have always attempted to fol- 
ow, but frequently the demands were so extor- 
tionate that they exceeded the value of my prop- 
erty. However, this time a chief must have a 
large mouth indeed that can not be filled with 
good things. A year's trial will demonstrate 
whether progress can be made and tolerance be 
granted under this new system. In some re- 
gions experience tells me the plan may work 
wonders, God grant it success everywhere!” 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. F. W.—Seal-skin cloaks or sacques will be pre- 
ferred to those of plain velvet. Read about fur wraps 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 47, Vol. XIL Make 
your walking suit with the coat basque of brocaded 
velvet, and the skirts of plain velvet, with panels and 
a border of brocade. 

A Sussorrser.—F ur trimmings will give a more styl- 
ish effect to velvet cloaks than any passementerie or 
fringe. Get lynx, black marten, or beaver, all of 
which are described in Bazar No. 47, Vol. XII. 

L. M. B.—Your pongee poplin is not heavy enough 
for winter, and is not one of the fashionable brown 
shades, 

8. C. P.—A surtout and single skirt are very stylish 
for your cloth suit. We have not the pattern. Read 
about cloth suits in late numbers of the New York 
Fashions of the Bazar. 

Euizasets.—Make your light silk with a skirted 
basque of brocaded silk, and complete the dress like 
that illustrated on first page of Bazar No. 48, Vol. XII. 
Make your striped silk with a basque, paniers, and 
demi-train. 

M. D. S.—Get cashmere the shade of the ground of 
your bourette, and make a pleated skirt of it, using 
the bourette for a coat and Marie Antoinette “over- 
skirt. 

E. C.—The dress illustrated on first page of Bazar 
No. 48, Vol. XII., is one of the most stylish ways of 
combining materials. The buttons will be suitable, 
but Jace is not now thought heavy enough. 

Oxp Svssoritser.—Your changeable silk is one of the 
most stylish combinations. You will, however, need 
new brocade of red and green wool and silk mixed 
for a basque, panier drapery, and border on your plain 
silk skirt. 

Pamete G. 8.—“* P. P. C.” is only used on visiting- 
cards left previous toa journey. The bridegroom usn- 
ally furnishes carriages at a wedding, unless the bride’s 
family prefer to provide their own. 

A Svussoriser.—We do not answer questions con- 
cerning the private affairs of our contributors.—The 
stitch you mention has not been given in the Bazar. 

Lirs-Lone Reaprer.—Get cloth like your sample, and 
have a circular cloak made with a sacque front by a 
pattern lately illustrated in the Bazar. Get a blue felt 
Derby hat for your little girl to wear with her blue 
cloak. 

Constance H.—Retrim your sacque with a fur band. 
You will find all about prices of furs in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 47, Vol. XII. Make your black 
cashmere house dress with a basque, apron, and shirred 
back. Then put a border on the apron, and a pointed 
fichu of gay cashmere brocade. 

B. J. L.—Lambrequins are occasionally left up with 
the shades when the drapery curtains are taken down, 
but this is a matter of choice. Yes, the crumb-cloth 
should be used if needed. White bed-spreads are most 
used. Have feathers the color of the dress on your 
bonnet, and use the new ruby gloves, or else old-gold- 
color. 

Mrs. W. H. J.—We have published no such pattern, 
and do not think of doing so. 

Amatea.—A garnet silk for a girl of eighteen years 
will look well made with a square-necked basque, 
demi-train, and shirred apron trimmed with brocaded 
velvet. 

Inqurrer.—The brocaded velvets in stylish -colors 
cost $4 50 to $7 a yard, while plain velvets, good enough 
for parts of suits, cost from $2 50 to $4. Striped vel- 
vets are $3 or $4 a yard in very fair qualities. 

M. L. D.—Make the black silk short suit by the pat- 
tern of the Marie Antoinette over-dress illustrated in 
Bazar No, 48, Vol. XII. For the robin’s-egg blue silk 
have a simple basque with a demi-train, and panels 
with an apron. 

May.—Babies of nine months wear short yoke slips 
or else box-pleated ones of white muslin. Their under- 
clothing gives warmth enough. The long cloak is 
used in cold weather at least until the child is.a@ year 
old, when a walking coat is made of cloth or of wadded 
cashmere in princesse shape. 

A. B. C.—Your goods are more suitable for a wrapper 
than anything else. Make it in plain princesse style. 

M. C. P.—We can give you no better information 
about wraps than you will find in the illustrations and 
the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 44, Vol. XIL 
There is so little change in the Dolman-shaped gar- 
ments worn last winter and in those brought ont this 
season that you need not alter yours. 

Mars. C. P. T.—If you want white thin curtains, do 
not get cheap lace, but purchase instead some figured 
Swiss muslin in stripes or in sprigs; this comes in 


sets for curtains, two draperies at each window. Hem 
it at the top, and run a rod through thehem. Tie back 
on each side with white cotton gimp or cord. If you 
want warmth and to exclude the light, get double-faced 
Canton flannel, double width, of rich maroon, bronze, 
or peacock blue. Border it top and bottom, riot on 
the sides, with a band of contrasting color. If you 


get the best quality, such as costs 75 cents a yard, you 
can not tell it from plush at a short distance. 

“ Hopine Ever.”—Get a snit of camel’s-hair and vel- 
vet to be married in; also for travelling and nicest 
visiting suit. You will need four or five yards of cam- 
el’s-hair, at from $1 to $2 a yard, for an over-drese, and 
a plain velvet skirt made of alpaca, covered half way 
from the lower edge up with velvet, at $250 a yard. 
Get this in gendarme blue, or in prune-color, or else 
very dark wine-color, and you can make it yourself at 
small expense by the Marie Antoinette over-dress pat- 
tern, published in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIE. For ancth- 
er nice dress there are silks of stylish shades of bronze, 
green, seal, wine-color, etc., for $1 25. These with a 
cashmere dress, or else a corduroy skirt of gray at 80 
cents a yard, with a seal brown cashmere basque and 
over-skirt, will be sufficient additions to what you now 
have. Get Breton lace by the yard, also white soft 
mull muslin, and make bows and frills by pictures in 


spirit. No violence must be used, and wherever | the Bazar. Read about gloves in a late Bazar under 


rejected, the mission must withdraw to seek an- 


| the head of New York Fashions, 
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SPRING AND AUTUMN. 


HE artist has successfully personified the con- 
trasting seasons in these two pretty pictures, 

In the first we see a young girl in the dawn of 
life, with a bouquet of spring flowers in her hand, 


gathering up her dress from the dew- 
sprinkled grass. The thickets are me- 
lodious with song-birds, the trees and 
shrubs about her are putting forth ten- 
der shoots, the young grass is spring- 
ing up under her feet, and everything 
betokens Nature just aroused from 
the slumbers of winter, and girding 
herself up for a new lease of life. 

The second picture shows a woman 
sadly gazing after the swallows that 
are winging their flight to a sunnier 
elime. The glory of summer has de- 
parted, the trees are well-nigh leaf- 
less, the grass and shrubs are shriv- 
elled, and a few wintry chrysanthe- 
mums and asters alone remain of 
all the flowers that lately bedecked 
the fields. The whole atmosphere 
is pervaded with gloom. At this 
moment our sympathies are wholly 
with the mournful heroine; we too 
feel the breath of the frost king in 
the air, and realize that the gentle 
season is past, that our summering 
is over, and that we must prepare 
to meet the swiftly approaching win- 
ter. 





THE MANDARIN’S WOOING. 


“OLONEL MAYNADIER pre- 
( sented Mr. No Wing Sang to 
his daughter Madge. Miss Mayna- 
dier acknowledged the salutation 
with becoming gravity. She had 
heard of Mr. No Wing Sang. He 
had been sent by his government to 
receive instruction in military en- 
gineering at the Military School at 
Port Royal. He had already been 
educated at another American school 
in the ordinary branches. This might 
be considered a post-graduate course. 
Madge had learned that he was of 
high estate in the Celestial Kingdom 
—a prince, in fact. But there are 
princes and princes. It struck 
Madge that there was nothing very 
aristocratic about his pigtail, his 
small twinkling eyes, and his effem- 
inate fady silken garments. Never- 
theless, she made him welcome, and 
installed him in one of the big airy 
Madeira chairs which stood in their 
wide hall, where the family always 
spent the long summer evenings. 

Being seated, he drew from his 
wide flowing sleeve a fan, which he 
proceeded to use. Madge permitted 
herself to be charmed with his ap- 
pearance thus. She had never seen 
a Chinaman off a tea-chest before. 

She hesitated over his name— 
“Mr. No Wing Sang,” she began; 
whereat her visitor gravely made 
another excursion into the depths 
of his sleeve, and produced a crimson 
square of paper, folded over, which 
he handed to Miss Maynadier. “My 
eard,” he explained. 

Down the document, one hiero- 
glyphic on each line, were inscribed 
a series of Chinese characters; be- 
low, their English equivalents—the 
name as given by Colonel Mayna- 
dier, only in inverted order, ending 
with the prefix. “But I am called 
Mr, Sang,” explained the owner of 
the names. 

At this juncture appeared Lily 
Maynaier and a handsome blonde 
young man. The Maynadiers were 
both blondes too—lovely girls, with 
laughing faces and violet blue eyes 
and red go!d hair and rose-leaf com- 
plexions. Evidently Mr. Sang had 
never seen anything so lovely, or if 
ever, hardly ever. He sat and look- 
ed from one to the other, and he had 
little to say for himself, his counte- 
nance meanwhile retaining its Ori- 
ental impassivity. But presently 
this was disturbed by the entrance 
of Madge’s yelping little Skye terrier 
upon the scene, which, moved by 
some imp of inhospitality, made 
straight for Mr. Sang, and directed 
warlike manifestoes at his skirts. 
Mr. Sang arose; his Oriental imper- 
turbability was shaken. He was 
alarmed. Madge picked up her Vix- 
én, and smothered her yelps. “ You 
don’t like dogs? You are not ac- 
customed to see them treated as pets 
in China? It is customary here. 
They are a part of the family.” 

“I have read,” remarked Mr. 
Saag, slowly regaining his compos- 
ure. He turned from Madge and 
Vixen, and addressed himself to 
Lily. The blonde young man forth- 
with cornered Madge, and began 
an eager, enthusiastic conversation 
which turned upon some branch of 
science. He was the Professor of 
Astronomy in the Military Academy. 
Lily produced her Parcheesi game, 


which had an Eastern sound, and might prove in- 
teresting to her guest. Mr. Sang settled down to 
it with zeal, laying aside his fan. It was a warm 
evening. “TI will take off my clothes,” he said, 
presently, wiping the perspiration off his brow. 


Drops of horror stood on Lily’s also for a mo- 
ment: what deshabille might she not fear from 
her ignorance of Chinese etiquette? But Mr. 
Sang only dispossessed himself of his outer gar- 
ment, in shape much like the dressing-gown of 
our clime, and stood revealed in loose blouse, and 
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it was a box of candy for Lily; sometimes it was | him as a charity, pure and simple, to begin with. 


a musical instrument of one kind or another, on 
which he performed with the horrible monot- 
onousness peculiar to his race. He sang too; 
and when he sang, the agony was almost unen- 
durable. Lily asked him once if he had pockets 
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baggy trousers beneath. After that he called 
frequently; he fell‘into the way of dropping in 
almost every evening, in fact. We would despair 
of enumerating the variety of objects he produced 
on these occasions from his sleeves. Sometimes 


up his sleeve, but he replied in the negative. 
Their power of absorption remained a mystery. 
It was through Mr. Sang that the Maynadiers 
secured the services of the first Chinese servant 
who had been seen in Port Royal. They took 


jealous. 


He had strayed to this out-of-the-way place from 
where the Celestials most do congregate, on the 
Pacific coast, to follow the fortunes of Mr. Sang. 
Mr. Sang was forbidden by the rules of the acad- 
emy to employ a servant, and poor Sin Lee found 


himself stranded, so to speak. Mr. 
Sang had him on his mind, and 
brought him to the notice of his only 
friends in Port Royal. A Mayna- 
dier was never known to turn his 
face or her face from the perform- 
ance of a kind deed. Madge and 
Lily put their pretty heads together, 
and found Sin Lee odds and ends of 
work of one kind and.another in the 
first place ; in the second place, when 
their own cook, a faithful creature 
who had served them for years, was 
taken ill, and died, they promoted 
Sin Lee, with some fear and trepi- 
dation, to her place. 

The experiment answered too. 
Negroes are more adaptable than 
the Irish. The house-maid and the 
waitress united in regarding Sin Lee 
as a p’easing curiosity. Perhaps 
they liked him all the better because 
he was capable and energetic, and 
not only did his own work, but also 
occasionally pieced it out with theirs. 
He had his peculiarities, to be sure, 
like all the rest of us. Nothing 
would persuade him, for example, to 
make up his bread at the twilight 
hour, dedicated to that purpose by 
all the sacred traditions of cooks. 
He must needs rise from his slum- 
bers at twelve o’clock at night, steal 
down stairs, and make it up then. 
He protested that it was always sour 
if made before this unseasonable 
period, 

When he sent his first leg of 
spring lamb on the table, minced 
fine and served as a hash, his two 
young mistresses were afraid he 
would not “do.” But once having 
acquired a lesson, he never forgot 
it, and he gradually became an in- 
valuable servant. 

Mr. Sang was placidly pleased to 
hear of his protégé’s success. It is 
difficult to identify one’s self with 
the hopes and fears of this Oriental 
hero, and to imagine him swayed by 
the same emotions which disturb the 
breast of the ordinary Western lover. 
But, nevertheless, lover he was; and 
we shall be doing great injustice to 
our subject if we fail to impress upon 
you how fervently and poetically this 
young Celestial adored Lily Mayna- 
dier. He regarded Sin Lee as the 
bond between them, and in conse- 
quence his interest in his humble 
friend’s fate was doubly, trebly in- 
creased. There were moments when 
he envied Sin Lee his position. He 
would like to serve Miss Lily him- 
self in any capacity, however menial. 
It was a consolation to him, also, that 
her associations were thus, even to a 
moderate extent, Chinese. As for 
ever breathing his love, that he nev- 
er ventured upon. He was waiting 
to complete his collegiate course. 
He argued that if she refused him, it 
would be easier to go away to new 
scenes than to remain on in Port 
Royal surrounded by painful asso- 
ciations. 

We take up the thread of another 
love affair with less diffidence. The 
handsome, fair man who followed 
Lily into the house on the occasion 
of the first visit of Mr. Sang to the 
Maynadiers claims our attention. 
He at least had never experienced 
any diffidence in professing his devo- 
tion to Madge. He never met her 
without referring to it, directly or in- 
directly. He wrote her verses in 
which his love was embalmed. He 
worshipped at her shrine with all the 
ardor of his ardent nature. It was 
hard to understand why Madge held 
out against his entreaties. She could 
hardly have told herself. But once 
or twice this had turned her cold at 
heart, and had frozen the responsive 
words upon her lips: she had caught 
Lily’s eyes fixed upon her when she 
and Ned Waring had been talking 
together, and she had shrunk from 
the pain in them. There had been 
a time when Ned had devoted him- 
self to dear little Lily in a gay, ban- 
tering fashion; he had meant noth- 
ing, to be sure. But how was Lily 
to know that? ll the while he had 
been reading Madge, watching her, 
paving the way for a friendship with 
her. It was plain to the eyes of all 
save the little lily of the valley her- 
self that to her was preferred her 
stately sister lily of the Annuncia- 
tion. Afterward, when Ned devoted 
himself to Madge openly and unre- 
servedly, when he had no eyes or 
ears. for any one but her, the fact 
was a blow to Lily as heavy as it was 
unexpected. At first she thought 
Ned was only trying to make her 


She would not be jealous; she would 
prove her perfect indifference. But all sie same 
she was wretched. Gradually it was impossible 
to deny the reality and intensity of Ned’s devo- 
tion to Madge. And finally he spoke to Colonel 
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Maynadier, asking for his consent to his engage- 
ment to his daughter. 

Madge hardly dared tell Lily about it. In truth, 
she had struggled against her own feeling for Ned 
on account of her poor little sister. But after 
all she loved him, and after all, 
also, he did not love Lily. She 
was a mere child. This was 
but “a flash of youth.” It was 
hard that the happiness of two 
lives should be wrecked in con- 
sequence of a child’s folly. 

But poor Lily drooped from 
the day the engagement was 
announced. The wistful look 
in her eyes became fixed there. 
Sometimes Madge determined 
that she could not stand it, 
that she must either leave Port 
Royal at her marriage, or else 
give up Ned. But when it 
came to the point, she could not 
give up Ned. It became tacitly 
understood between Ned and 
herself that when they were 
married they would seek a 
home elsewhere, and their mar- 
riage was fixed for an early day. 

People said that Lily Mayna- 
dier was going into a consump- 
tion, that she had inherited the 
disease which had killed her 
mother, No one suggested that 
she had disease of the heart; 
and yet she had, and she was 
smitten with that mortal com- 
plaint from the moment that 
she realized that all the bright- 
ness and life and spring had 
vanished out of her life. There 
are some natures which have a 
power of rebound, but of these 
was not Lily. She gave way 
utterly. 

Her favorite haunt in those 
days was a lounge in the great 
hall of their house which ran 
across from street to garden. 
Here she would lie for hours, 
propped up by pillows, her sun- 
ny hair bunched at the back of 
her head, her pretty white hands 
folded over her white dress. 
The summers are very long in 
Port Royal, lasting far into the 
fall. In September and Octo- 
ber the roses bloom again pro- 
fusely, and in that second sum- 
mer Lily generally lay sur- 
rounded by masses of roses. 
The end of the hall nearest the 
garden where she lay was eut 
off from the other end by a gay 
screen. Behind this screen her 
friends would penetrate—often 
Mr.Sang. Mr. Sang’s devotion 
was piteous. He devised differ- 
ent means of amusing her. We 
could not begin to enumerate 
the different objects he extract- 
ed from his sleeves on each 
visit to minister to Lily’s amuse- 
ment. He displayed much me- 
chanical ingenuity in compos- 
ing odd puzzles and games. He 
was decidedly Lily’s favorite 
playfellow. They had graver 
talks too. Lily owned a little 
New Testament, bound in green 
velvet, with gilt clasps, which 
she kept usually under her pil- 
low. In the course of some of 
her conversations with Mr. Sang 
she showed him passages in 
this little volume. Mr. Sang 
had always avoided missionaries 
up to this time. But somehow 
Lily Maynadier’s theology not 
only touched his heart, but it 
also penetrated his intellect as 
no other theology had ever done 
before. 

Meanwhile the wedding prep- 
arations went on apace. Madge 
was too much engrossed grad- 
ually in all the delightful fuss 
and excitement of her trousseau 
to notice her sister’s condition 
as minutely as she might other- 
wise have done. Then, too, she 
had somewhat the feeling that 
Lily could rouse herself and get 
well if she only chose to exert 
herself and make thr effort. 
Madge possessed to excess the 
courage and determination in 
which Lily was deficient. Like 
most brave and self-reliant per- 
sons, she expected every one 
else to be as strong as she was 
herself. One day she came 
floating down the hall in a pret- 
ty flowing white dress, her face 
all smiles and blushes, with a 
blue velvet case in her hands. 
Ned had had his picture taken 
for her, and she was about to 
display her treasure. Poor lit- 
tle Lily held it close in both her 
hands. Then she asked Madge 
to leave it with her for a while. 
“Tl take good care of it,” she 
said. 

Madge consented, giving it a 
last lingering look as she went up stairs to do some 
packing. The wedding was close at hand now. 

“T wanted to have a picture of him as he is 
now, when we are so perfeetly happy,” Madge 
explained. “I never want to forget a look or a 


line of his face. And of course he will change, | 


even in a month.” 

Sin Lee crept to the back door presently. Poor 
soul, he had a way of doing this from time to 
time through the day. He seemed to be unable 
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ing—yes, crying bitterly. She held in her hand | Miss Lily, and take her off to Hong-Kong to 


the blue velvet case containing Ned’s picture. 
Sin Lee stole in, cat-like, and recognized whose 
portrait it was. Then he crept back again to his 
post of observation in the doorway. He stood 
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to keep away long at a time from his young mis- 
tress. He stood now in the doorway, a grotesque 
figure, his brown face peering in, against the back- 
ground of the sunny garden. He leaned forward 
more eagerly still when he saw that Lily was cry- 


and watched Lily for a long time. It seemed to 
him that things were awfully mixed up. Here 
was Miss Lily crying over Mr. Waring’s picture, 
which belonged to Miss Madge, and, on the other 
hand, there was Mr. Sang who wanted to marry 
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| be a Chinese princess, and for whom Miss Lily 


did not care the toss of a copper. Sin Lee stole 
back to his kitchen, and cooked his dinner with 
a heavy heart. Later in the day an errand 
took him up stairs. He passed 
the open door of Miss Madge’s 
room. A three-story Saratoga 
trunk was pulled out in the mid- 
dle of the room, which Madge 
had been packing. Lily was 
kneeling in front of this. The 
blue velvet case again. Madge 
had laid it in the tray of the 
trunk, and Lily had seen it 
there, and had stopped to take 
a farewell of it. She was ery- 
ing over it, and saying, “If I 
only could keep it! it would 
be such a comfort.” 

Sin Lee shook his head mys 
teriously. He looked as though 
a bright idea had occurred to 
him as he went on his way, 
however. 

The bedrooms occupied by 
the family all opened on the 
large square hall on the second 
floor, and their doors were all 
left standing open at night. 
That night Madge was awaken 
ed from a profound slumber by 
the indescribable sensation of a 
presence in her room. She sat 
up in bed and listened. No; 
she had been mistaken. Yes, 
yes ; a noise, lower than a rustle, 
as of a cat’s velvet tread. She 
listened again. Her trinkets 
were lying out on her dressing 
table. Yes, the sound was in 
that direction She was be 
tween the dressing-table and 
the door; she sprang out of 
bed, across the hall, into her 
father’s room, and roused him 
“A robber!—I am sure there 
is a robber in my room !” 

But when Colonel Maynadier 
had struck a light in his room 
and in the hall, and they had 
thoroughly explored, there was 
no one to be found. “You 
must have been dreaming,” 
Madge’s father said, in the cool 
tone of dismissal invariably as 
sumed by the public on such 
occasions. Madge went to the 
head of the stairs. The house 
was as quiet as the grave 
Presently she looked out of her 


window. Ah! a light in the 
kitchen. “There! there!’ she 
cried. ‘ Nonsense,” her father 
said. “It’s only Sin Lee mak- 
ing up his bread. Vile habit of 
his. Still, it may be a safe- 


guard in its way. It looks as 
though we were on the alert, 
even at night. He is later thaa 
usual to-night. It is a quarter 
of one.” 

There was nothing left for 
Madge to do but to go to sleep 
again. The matter faded from 
her mind after having discussed 
it the next day through the 
family. Sin Lee expressed pro- 
found consternation. ‘“ Rob- 
ber come, Sin Lee get down the 
well,” he announced. He pre- 
ferred death by drowning to 
death by fright. 

Oddly enough, Madge did not 
miss the portrait of her lover 
in its blue velvet case, which 
disappeared from that night. 
Perhaps, like most sentimental- 
ists, she laid more stress on the 
notion of a thing than on the 
possession of the thing itself. 
It did not occur to her to study 
the portrait she had been so 
anxious to obtain, and which 
she had been apparently unwill- 
ing to leave in Lily’s hands even 
for a few moments. She com- 
pleted her preparations, mar- 
ried, and departed on her ways 
in a rush of joyful anticipa- 
tions, leaving her pale little sis 
ter on the lounge in the hall 
She was to be gone a month 
She had not been told that the 
doctors had predicted that lit- 
tle Lily would probably not sur- 
vive that month. 

That night, when Lily went 
to her room, her foot struck 
against something in front of 
her dressing-table. She stoop 
ed and picked it up, listlessly ; 
then uttered a little ery of sur- 
prised pleasure. It was Ned’s 
picture. 

There are some things we do 
not pretend to account for 
We call them coincidences, and 
so dismiss them A strange 
coincidence of this kind was 
Lily Maynadier’s gradual but 
undeniable recovery, dating 
from this time. It .was as 
though there had been a magic 
power in that portrait. She placed it on a little 
table in the hall, and she always kept fresh flow- 
ers before it. As her strength came back to her 
day by day, she sat in one of the great Madeira 
chairs we have already referred to, and in the 
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intervals of working on a sofa cushion she was 
embroidering for Madge, she looked at the pic- 
ture with a pretty, tranquil smile. Do not sup- 
pose that the doctors did not claim the credit 
of Lily’s restoration to health. On the contrary, 
they boasted that it was largely due to a new 
course of treatment then in vogue. We are 
not prepared to say, for our part, how much or 
how little the phosphates had to do with the im- 
provement in her. As soon as she was strong 
enough to be moved, Colonel Maynadier took her 
onajourney. They were gone for several months. 
In the interval Ned and Madge came back, and 
went to housekeeping. When Lily and her father 
returned, the Waring ménage was running on oil- 
ed wheels. Madge breathed a sigh of relief when 
she clasped her little sister in her arms, and saw 
that the roses were again blooming on her cheeks. 
She had never allowed herself to be really uneasy ; 
still, she had had her misgivings, in spite of that 
strong faith in life which is innate in some na- 
tures, to whom the setting of the sun of hope is 
an impossibility, as preposterous as the exploded 

* theories of the astronomers of old, and who forev- 
er expect the “ midsummer, Norway sun” to “melt 
into sunrise.” In this case, at least, Madge’s con- 
fidence was not dispelled. The last faint cloud 
rolled off her horizon. 

Mr. Sang graduated in the course he had under- 
taken at the Military Academy that next spring. 
All winter long he haunted the Maynadiers’ house. 
Perhaps there is no more subtle taking possession 
than that which makes an impression by slow de- 
grees. In the beginning of their acquaintance 
Lily would have scoffed at the notion that she could 
ever possibly learn to care for Mr, Sang—care for 
him even as a friend. She had begun by having 
a patronizing regard for him and his big sleeves 
and his pigtail and his womanish toggery. But 
she ended by coming to herself with a start one 
day, and realizing that she should positively miss 
him terribly when he was gone. Mr. Sang was 
a clever lover. He did not press his suit. He 
bided his time. He did what we will all admit 
is the very most diplomatic thing a lover can 
do: he made himself necessary to his lady-love. 
This in a hundred ways. Lily was never out of 
his thoughts, and he was fertile in thinking up 
amusements for her. It would have been strange 
had he not occasionally struck a responsive chord 
in his efforts to please. The day before his de- 
parture he went to Colonel Maynadier and formal- 
ly asked his daughter’s hand. Colonel Mayna- 
dier was little less astounded than if a gentle- 
man of African extraction who had risen in the 
world had made the same proposition tohim. But 
Mr. Sang stood his ground with dignity. He 
pressed his claim. He reminded Colonel Mayna- 
dier that he was a prince in his own land; and 
he recited to him other worldly advantages of 
which he was possessed. Colonel Maynadier was 
embarrassed. But he suddenly r bered that 
American girls have undertaken to decide these 
questions for themselves. He promptly sent Mr. 
Sang to Lily. 

That afternoon Lily strolled round to her 
sister’s house. She found Madge in her own 
room. She carried a small package in her hand. 
“Madge dear,” she said, “this picture of Ned’s 
floated to the surface after you left home. I 
should have given it to you before. Here it is 
now.” 

Madge took it with an exclamation of pleasure. 
“T was glad to have it after you and Ned went. 
I was so lonely. It did me lots of good.” 

Madge smiled and kissed her. ‘Then I'm glad 
I mislaid it, dear old fellow. It’s not as hand- 
some as he is, though. Oh, here comes Mr. Sang; 
to say good-bye, I wonder? Poor fellow, I sup- 
pose he minds leaving you awfully. But, after 
all, how extremely preposterous of him to be in 
love with you /” 

“B he’s a Chi n?” asked Lily, as a 
servant presented Mr. Sang’s card. 

“Yes, I suppose so. Such a ridiculous get- 
” 








up. 
“T have been asking him to dress like other 
people. He considers his dress a distinction, so 
he hesitated a good deal. But I want to see what 
he looks like dressed like other men. I tell him 
I can’t dissociate him from the mass of my preju- 
dices, dressed as he is now.” 

Madge stared. “Lily!” 

“ Well?” 

“Is it possible that you listened to him when 
he—when he made love to you, as I suppose he 
has?” 

“Listen? How could I help listening when a 
dear friend paid me the greatest compliment it 
was in his power to pay me?” 

“Then you consider him that ?” 

“Oh yes. I like him much,” 

It seemed to Madge that the ground was giving 
way under her. 

“He is immensely clever,” pursued Lily. “I 
have to respect him for that. And he loves me 
far better than I ever dreamed any one could: 
that touches me. And he understands me. He 
makes me happy in many small but important 
ways.” 

Phen you actually gave him encouragement ? 
Oh, Lily! But I'll try not to saya word. I'll be 
true to my principles. I have always contended 
that the people who interfere with the course of 
true love never make any effort afterward to 
bring forward other lovers. I have no alterna- 
tive to offer you if I persuade you to send away 
Mr. Sang.” 

“You can’t do that. Ihave made up my mind. 
I am to give him my answer at the end of six 
months, during which he will go to China—and 
—see the Emperor about it. That is their 
rule.” 

“Your answer! You seem to have given that 
to him already, Oh, Lily! the distance !” 

“Ts there any such thing as distance nowa- 
days, what with telegraphs and cablegraphs and 
telephones, and the chances of balloons ?” 

Then they went down to Mr. Sang, 





The proverb which says that absence puts out 
a candle and blows up a fire illustrates the nature 
of Lily Maynadier’s attachment. She missed 
Mr. Sang unutterably when he was gone. She 
found her only consolation in reading his letters 
and in answering them. She fully made up her 
mind that, China or no China, pigtail or no pig- 
tail, she would be happier with him than with 
any other man. Perhaps the very novelty and 
mystery and strangeness of his nationality inter- 
ested her, attracted her in the first place. After- 
ward she stopped analyzing, and simply resigned 
herself to an overpowering feeling. 

Mr. Sang returned from China in due course 
of time. The extraordinary choice made by Lily 
Maynadier stirred Port Royal to its depths. 
Nevertheless, the wedding came off, but not be- 
fore Mr. Sang had been made a Christian in the 
old Colonial Church, Sin Lee was baptized at the 
same time. 

The nigit before the wedding Sin Lee honored 
the occasion by a display of his musical talent. 
Lily and her sister were up stairs completing their 
preparations for the next day. Colonel Mayna- 
dier had gone out. Sin Lee stationed himself in 
the hall, and armed with a musical instrument 
peculiar to his native land, proceeded to draw forth 
sounds therefrom more strange than sweet. To 
these he presently added the accompaniment of 
his voice. The morceau which he had selected 
for that occasion was in two parts. Indeed, had 
the bride elect been more familiar with the lan- 
guage of the clime of her proposed adoption, she 
would have gathered that it was a dialogue be- 
tween a bride and groom, and was especially adapt- 
ed to this occasion. But, oh! the extraordinary 
inflections and shrill variations of Sin Lee's voice ! 
The performance chiefly consisted of a series of 
dismal howls. It would be impossible to conceive 
anything more funereal and heart-rending than 
the whole performance. In the midst of it Col- 
onel Maynadier returned home. He stood trans- 
fixed in the doorway. He was convinced that 
some fatal catastrophe had occurred. But still 
Sin Lee pursued his jeremiad in spite of his mas- 
ter’s looks of consternation, and ‘‘ What on earth 
has happened ?” twice repeated. Finally, Colonel 
Maynadier strode across the hall, where the wom- 
en-servants were gathered in a knot at the back 
door. 

“What is that Chinese fool blubbering about ? 
Any bad news? Telegram? I heard a woman’s 
voice as I came down the street.” 

“Tt war his voice, Mas’r Tom. He change his- 
self roun’. He are makin’ b’lieve. Dat his way 
ob paying his ’specs to Miss Lily.” 

Mr. Sang—or, more properly, Sang Wing No 
Mr., since everything in Chinese reads back- 
ward—and his bride sailed a few days after 
this for the Flowery Kingdom ; but Sin Lee staid 
behind. He had been all smiles and joy through- 
out the wedding festivities, but he had no wish 
to follow his aristocratic compatriot across the 
seas. He preferred the flesh-pots of the Egypt 
of his exile to the scanty fare of the Celestial 
Empire. 

Needless to say with what smiles and tears Lily 
Maynadier’s friends, from the highest to the low- 
est, bade her farewell. 

“Poor lamb! poor blessed lamb !” sobbed her 
old colored mammy as she folded her in her 
embrace. 

“Lamb? lamb?” soliloquized Sin Lee, over- 
hearing. “Oh yes, all samee mutton-chop.” 

But before Lily has b an accomplished 
mandariness, no doubt Sin Lee will have mastered 
the niceties of the English language. 








THE STORY OF A LIE. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE ELOPEMENT. 


Ir was probably on the stroke of ten, and Dick 
had been half asleep for some time against the 
bank, when Esther came up the road carrying 
a bundle. Some kind of instinct, or perhaps the 
distant light footfalls, recalled him, while she 
was still a good way off, to the possession of his 
faculties, and he half raised himself and blinked 
upon the world. It took him some time to recol- 
lect his thoughts. He had awakened with a cer- 
tain blank and childish sense of pleasure, like a 
man who had received a legacy overnight ; but 
this feeling gradually died away, and was then 
suddenly and stunningly succeeded by a convic- 
tion of the truth. The whole story of the past 
night sprang into his mind with every detail, as 
by an exercise of the direct and speedy sense of 
sight, and he arose from the ditch and, with rue- 
ful courage, went to meet his love. 

She came up to him walking steady and fast, 
her face still pale, but to-all appearance perfectly 
composed; and she showed neither surprise, re- 
tief, nor pleasure at finding her lover on the spot. 
Nor did she offer him her hand. 

“ Here I am,” said he. 

“ Yes,” she replied; and then, without a pause 
or any change of voice, “I want you to take me 
away,” she added. 

“Away?” he repeated. “How? Where?” 

“To-day,” she said. “I do not care where it 
is, but I want you to take me away.” 

“For how long? Ido not understand,” gasped 
Dick. 

“T shall never come back here any more,” was 
all she answered. 

Wild words, uttered as these were, with per- 
fect quiet of manner and voice, exercise a double 
influence on the hearer’s mind. Dick was con- 
founded ; he recovered from astonishment only 
to fall into doubt and alarm. He looked upon 
her frozen attitude, so discouraging for a lover 
to behold, and recoiled from the thoughts which 
it suggested, 





“Tome?” heasked. “ Are you coming to m 
Esther ?” 7 x 

“T want you to take me away,” she repeated, 
with weary impatience. “Take me away—take 
me away from here.” 

The situation was not sufficiently defined. Dick 
asked himself with concern whether she were al- 
together in her right wits. To take her away, to 
marry her, to work off his hands for her support, 
Dick was content to do all this; yet he required 
some show of love upon her part. He was not 
one of those tough-hided and small-hearte¢ -nales 
who would marry their love at the point of the 
bayonet rather than not marry her ai all. He 
desired that a woman should come to his arms 
with an attractive willingness, if not with ardor. 
And Esther’s bearing was more that of despair 
than that of love. It chilled him and taught him 
wisdom. 

“Dearest,” he urged, “ tell me what you wish, 
and you shall have it; tell me your thoughts, and 
then I can advise you. But to go from here with- 
out a plan, without forethought, in the heat of a 
moment, is madder than madness, and can help 
nothing. I am not speaking like a man, but I 
speak the truth ; and I tell you again the thing’s 
absurd, and wrong, and hurtful.” 

She looked at him with a lowering, languid 
look of wrath. 

“So you will not take me ?” she said. 
I will go alone.” 

And she began to step forward on her way. 
But he threw himself before her. 

“ Esther ! Esther !” he cried. 

“Let me go—don’t touch me—what right have 
you to interfere? Who are you, to touch me?” 
she flashed out, shrill with anger. 

Then, being made bold by her violence, he took 
her firmly, almost roughly, by the arm, and held 
her while he spoke. 

“You know well who I am, and what I am, 
and that Ilove you. You say I will not help you; 
but your heart knows the contrary. It is you who 
will not help me; for you will not tell me what 
you want. You see—or you could see, if you 
took the pains to look—how I have waited here 
all night to be ready at your service. I only 
asked information ; I only urged you to consider ; 
and I still urge and beg you to think better of 
your fancies. But if your mind is made up, so 
be it; I will beg no longer; I give you my orders ; 
and I will not allow—not allow you to go hence 
alone.” 

She looked at him for a while with cold, unkind 
scrutiny, like one who tries the temper of a tool. 

: Rigece, take me away, then,” she said, with a 
sigh. 

“Good,” said Dick. “Come with me to the 
stables; there we shall get the pony-trap and 
drive to the junction. To-night you shall be in 
London. Iam yours so wholly that no words can 
make me more so ; and, besides, you know it, and 
the words are needless, May God help me to be 
good to you, Esther—may God help me! for I see 
that you will not.” 

So, without more speech, they set out together, 
and were already got some distance from the 
spot ere he observed that she was still carrying 
the hand-bag. She gave it up to him passively, 
but when he offered her his arm, merely shook 
her head and pursed up her lips. The sun shone 
clearly and pleasantly; the wind was fresh and 
brisk upon their faces, and smelled racily of woods 
and meadows. As they went down into the val- 
ley of the Thyme, the babble of the stream rose into 
the air like a perennial laughter. On the far- 
away hills sun-burst and shadow raced along the 
slopes, and leaped from peak to peak, rth, 
air, and water each seemed in better health, and 
had more of the shrewd salt of life in them, than 
upon ordinary mornings ; and from east to west, 
from the lowest glen to the height of heaven, 
from every look and touch and scent, a human 
creature could gather the most in- 
telligence as to the durability and spirit of the 
universe. n 

Through all this walked Esther, picking her 
small steps like a bird, but silent, and with a 
cloud under her thick eyebrows. She seemed in- 
sensible, not only of nature, but of the presence 
of her companion, She was altogether 
in herself, and looked neither to right nor to left, 
but straight before her on the When they 
came to the bridge, however, she halted, leaned 
on the parapet, and stared for a moment at the 
clear brown pool, and swift, transient snow-drift 
of the rapids. 

“T am going to drink,” she said, and descend- 
ed the winding foot-path to the margin. 

There she drank greedily in her hands, and 
washed her temples with water. The coolness 
seemed to break, for an instant, the spell that lay 
upon her ; for instead of hastening forward again 
in her dull, indefatigable tramp, she stood still 
where she was, for near a minute, looking straight 
beforeher. And Dick, from above on the bridge 
where he stood to watch her, saw a strange, equiv- 
ocal smile dawn slowly on her face and pass away 
again at once and suddenly, leaving her as grave 
as ever; and the sense of distance, which it is so 
cruel for a lover to endure, pressed with every 
moment more heavily on her companion. Her 
thoughts were all secret; her heart was locked 
and bolted, and he stood without, vainly wooing 
her with his eyes. 

“Do you feel better?” asked Dick, as she at 
last rejoined him: and after the constraint of so 
long a silence, his voice sounded foreign to his 
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“Well, 


wn ears. — hs Saag 

She looked at him for an appreciable fraction 
of a minute ere she answered, and when she did, 
it was in the monosyllable—“ Yes.” 

Dick’s solicitude was nipped and frosted. His 
words died away on his tongue. Even his eyes, 
despairing of encouragement, ceased to attend on 
hers. And they went on in silence through Kir- 
ton hamlet, where an old man followed them with 
his eyes, and perhaps envied them their youth 
and jove; and across the Ivy beck where the 





mill was splashing and grumbling low thunder to 
itself in the checkered shadow of the dell, and 
the miller before the door was beating flour from 
his hands as he whistled a modulation ; and up by 
the high spinny, whence they saw the mountains 
upon either hand; and down the hill again to the 
back courts and offices of Naseby House. Esther 
had kept ahead all the way, and Dick plodded 
obediently in her wake; but as they neared the 
stables, he pushed on and took the lead. He 
would have preferred her to await him in the 
road while he went on and brought the carriage 
back, but after so many repulses and rebuffs he 
lacked courage to offer the suggestion. Per- 
haps, too, he felt it wiser to keep his convoy with- 
in sight. So they entered the yard in Indian file, 
like a tramp and his wife. 

The groom’s eyebrows rose as he received the 
order for the pony-phaeton, and kept rising during 
all his preparations. Esther stood bolt-upright 
and looked steadily at some chickens in the corner 
of the yard. Master Richard himself, thought the 
groom, was not in his ordinary ; in truth, he car- 
ried the hand-bag like a talisman, and either stood 
listless or set off suddenly walking in one direc- 
tion after another with brisk, decisive footsteps. 
Moreover, he had apparently neglected to wash his 
hands, and bore the air of one returning from a 
prolonged nutting ramble. Upon the groom’s 
countenance there began to grow up an expres- 
sion as of one about to whistle. And hardly had 
the carriage turned the corner and rattled into the 
high-road with this inexplicable pair than the 
whistle broke forth—prolonged and low and trem- 
ulous; and the groom, already so far relieved, 
vented the rest of his surprise in one simple Eng- 
lish word, friendly to the mouth of Jack Tar and 
the sooty pitman, and hurried to spread the news 
round the servants’ hall of Naseby House. Lunch- 
eon would be on the table in little beyond an hour ; 
and the squire, on sitting down, would hardly fail 
to ask for Master Richard. Hence, as the intelli- 
gent reader can foresee, this groom has a part to 
play in the imbroglio. 

Meantime Dick had been thinking deeply and 
bitterly. It seemed to him as if his love had gone 
from him, indeed, yet gone but a little way; as if 
he needed but to find the right touch or intona- 
tion, and her heart would recognize him and be 
melted. Yet he durst not open his mouth, and 
drove in silence till they had passed the main 
park gates and turned into the cross-cut lane along 
the wall. Then it seemed to him as if it must 
be now, or never. 

“Can’t you see you are killing me?” he cried. 
“Speak to me, look at me, treat me like a human 
man.” 

She turned slowly and looked him in the face 
with eyes that seemed kinder. He dropped the 
reins and caught her hand, and she made no re- 
sistance, although her touch was unresponsive. 
But when, throwing one arm round her waist, he 
sought to kiss her lips, not like a lover indeed, 
not because he wanted to do so, but as a desper- 
ate man who puts his fortunes to the touch, she 
drew away from him, with a knot in her fore- 
head, backed and shied about fiercely with her 
head, and pushed him from her with her hand. 
Then there was no room left for doubt, and Dick 
saw, as clear as sunlight, that she had a distaste 
or nourished a grudge against him. 

“Then you don’t love me?” he said, drawing 
back from her, he also, as though her touch had 
burned him; and then, as she made no answer, 
he repeated with another intonation, imperious 
and yet still pathetic, “ You don’t love me, do you, 
do you?” 

“TI don’t know,” she replied. “Why do you 
ask me? Oh, how should I know? It has all 
been lies together—lies, and lies, and lies!” 

He cried her name sharply, like a man who has 
taken a physical hurt, and that was the last word 
that either of them spoke until they reached 
Thymebury Junction. 

This was a station isolated in the midst of 
moorlands, yet lying on the great up line to Lon- 
don. The nearest town, Thymebury itself, was 
seven miles distant along the branch they call 
the Vale of Thyme Railway. It was now nearly 
half an hour past noon, the down train had just 
gone by, and there would be no more traffic at the 
junction until half past three, when the local train 
comes in to meet the up express at a quarter be- 
fore four. The station-master had already gone 
off to his garden, which was half a mile away in 
a hollow of the moor; a porter, who was just 
leaving, took charge of the phaeton, and promised 
to return it before night to Naseby House; only 
a deaf, snuffy, and stern old man remained to 
play propriety for Dick and Esther. 

Before the phaeton had driven off, the girl had 
entered the station and seated herself upon a 
bench. The endless, empty moorlands stretched 
before her, entirely uninclosed, and with no bound- 
ary but the horizon. Two lines of rails, a wagon 
shed, and a few telegraph posts alone diversified 
the outlook. As for sounds, the silence was un- 
broken save by the chant of the telegraph wires 
and the crying of the plovers on the waste. With 
the approach of mid-day the wind had more and 
more fallen ; it was now sweltering hot, and the 
air trembled in the sunshine. 

Dick paused for an instant on the threshold of 
the platform. Then in two steps he was by her 
side and almost speaking with a sob. 

“Esther,” he said,“ have pity on me. What 
have I done? Can you not forgive me? Es- 


ther, you loved me once—can you not love me 
still 2” 


“ How can I tell you? How am I to know?” 
she answered. “ You are all a lie to me—all a 
lie from first to last. You were laughing at my 
folly, playing with me like a child at the very 
time when you declared you loved me. Which 
was true? was any of it true? or was it all, alla 
mockery? I am weary trying to find out. And 
you say I loved you; I loved my father’s friend. 
I never loved, i never heard of you, until that 


man came home and I began to find myself de- 
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ceived. Give me back my father, be what you 
were before, and you may talk of love indeed !” 

“Then you can not forgive me—can not?” he 
asked. 

“TI have nothing to forgive,” she answered. 
“You do not understand.” 

“Ts that your last word, Esther ?” said he, very 
white, and biting his lip to keep it still. 

" Yes, that is my last word,” replied she. 

“Then we are here on false pretenses, and we 
stay here no longer,” he said. “Had you still 
loved me, right or wrong, I should have taken 
you away, because then I could have made you 
happy. But as it is—I must speak plainly— 
what you propose is degrading to you, and an in- 
sult to me, and a rank unkindness to your father. 
Your father may be this or that, but you should 
use him like a fellow-creature.” 

“ What do you mean?” she flashed. “TI leave 
him my house and all my money; it is more than 
he deserves. I wonder you dare speak to me 
about that man. And, besides, it is all he cares 
for; let him take it, and let me never hear from 
him again.” 

“T thought you romantic about fathers,” he 
said. 

“Ts that a taunt ?” she demanded. 

“No,” he replied ; “it isan argument. No one 
can make you like him, but don’t disgrace him in 
his own eyes. He is old, Esther, old and broken 
down. Even I am sorry for him, and he has 
been the loss of all I cared for. Write to your 
aunt; when I see her answer you can leave qui- 
etly and naturally, and I will take you to your 
aunt’s door. But in the mean time you must go 
home. You have no money, and so you are help- 
less, and must do as I tell you; and believe me, 
Esther, I do all for your good, and your good only, 
so God help me.” 

She had put her hand into her pocket and 
withdrawn it empty. 

“T counted upon you,” she wailed. 

“You counted rightly, then,” he retorted. “I 
will not, to please you for a moment, make both 
of us unhappy for our lives; and since I can not 
marry you, we have only been too long away, and 
must go home at once.” 

“Dick,” she cried, suddenly, “ perhaps I might 
—perhaps i in time—perhaps—” 

“There is no perhaps about the matter,” inter- 
rupted Dick. “I must go and bring the phaeton. yi 

And with that he strode from the station, all in 
a glow of a passion and virtue. Esther, whose 
eyes had come alive and her cheeks flushed dur- 
ing these last words, relapsed in a second into a 
state of petrifaction. She remained without mo- 
tion during his absence, and when he returned 
suffered herself to be put back into the phaeton, 
and driven off on the return journey like an idiot 
or a tired child. Compared with what she was 
now, her condition of the morning seemed posi- 
tively natural. She sat white and cold and silent, 
and there was no speculation in her eyes, Poor 
Dick flailed and flailed at the pony, and once tried 
to whistle, but his courage was going down ; huge 
clouds of despair gathered together in his soul, 
and from time to time their darkness was divided 
by a piercing flash of longing and regret. He 
had lost his love—he had lost his love for good. 

The pony was tired, and the hills very long 
and steep, and the air sultrier than ever, for now 
the breeze began to fail entirely. It seemed as 
if this miserable drive would never be done, as if 
poor Dick would never be able to go away and be 
comfortably wretched by himself; for all his de- 
sire was to escape from her presence and the re- 
proach of her averted looks. He had lost his 
love, he thought—he had lost his love for good. 

They were already not far from the cottage 
when his heart again faltered and he appealed to 
her once more, speaking low and eagerly in bro- 
ken phrases. 

“T can not live without your love,” he con- 
cluded. 

“T do not understand what you mean,” she re- 
plied, and I believe with perfect truth. 

“Then,” said he, wounded to the quick, “ your 
aunt might come and fetch you herself. Of course 
you can command me as you please. But I think 
it would be better so.” 

“Oh yes,” she said, wearily, “ better so.” 

This was the only exchange of words between 
them till about four o’clock. The phaeton, mount- 
ing the lane, “opened out” the cottage between 
the leafy banks. Thin smoke went straight up 
from the chimney; the flowers in the garden, 
the hawthorn in the lane, hung down their heads 
in the heat ; the stillness was broken only by the 
sound of hoofs. For right before the gate a liv- 
ery servant rode slowly up and down, leading a 
saddle-horse ; and in this last Dick shuddered to 
identify his father’s chestnut. 

Alas, poor Richard! what should this portend ? 

The servant, as in duty bound, dismounted and 
took the phaeton into his keeping; yet Dick 
thought he touched his hat to him with some- 
thing of a grin. Esther, passive as ever, was 
helped out, and crossed the garden with a slow 
and mechanical gait; and Dick, following close 
behind her, heard from within the cottage his 
father’s voice upraised in an anathema, and the 
shriller tones of the Admiral responding in the 
key of war. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorresPponpDeEnT. | 
A bad Arithmetician.—The Shipwrecks of the Nile.— 
The Tea Omnibus.—A new Chatterton.—The two 
Landseers. 

OME people are very dull, and even clever 
S people can be dull when the matter brought 
under their notice is foreign to their natural bent. 
A very curious example of this has been lately 
instanced by Mr. F rederick Lockyer in his Patch- 
work, a curious little book which contains some 
of the best things that ever were said—and a few 
of the worst. "This gentleman had a gay and live- 








ly friend, but somewhat Leigh-Hunt-ish in his ig- 
norance of practical matters, to whom he told the 
following story—one that he was quite delighted 
to find was new to a listener certain to be appre- 
ciative. A cook won a lottery prize of one hun- 
dred pounds, and when asked how she came to 
hit upon the lucky number, she thus explained it: 
“ Well, the fact is, I dreamed of the number seven 
three times, and since three times seven is twenty- 
three, I bought the ticket.” The countenance of 
Mr. Lockyer’s friend remained immovable. “Is it 
possible, my good fellow,” he inquired, “ that you 
do not see the joke?” “Oh,” said the other, in a 
disappointed sort of way, “I suppose three times 
seven is not twenty-three, then ?” 

At the Brighton County Court last week a young 
gentleman set up, against a claim for goods and 
money lent, the plea of infancy, and brought his 
wife and child as witnesses. The judge inquired, 
with some pertinence, whether his wife had been 
present at his birth, as otherwise her testimony 
was invalid. In the end the defendant lost the 
verdict, and left the court with his wife and fam- 
ily, muttering that “he was an infant, and would 
pay nothing.” 

Pending the proceedings for the recovery of 
Pharaoh’s chariots in the Red Sea, another Egyp- 
tian speculation has been set on foot for picking 
up the remains of the French vessels sunk at the 
battle of the Nile, which, besides the Orient, which 
blew up, were five in number. Aboukir Bay, it 
seems, is favorable for such operations, and por- 
tions of two of the wrecks have been visible until 
quite lately; pieces of them continually come on 
shore, and flint-pistols incrusted with barnacles 
are always to be bought of fishermen in the lo- 
cality. What the company hope to get is the 
copper, eighty tons of which, it is supposed, will 
be obtained from each ship. The French govern- 
ment have waived their rights to it, but the Khe- 
dive, as might be ex wants thirty-five per 
cent. of the salvage. 

Highly speculative as this sounds, I had rather 
go in for it than for the “tea ’bus” which a san- 
guine fellow-countryman of vours proposes to start 
in London. This it is hoped will prove a great 
attraction to ladies in their afternoon shopping— 
but which, under such circumstances, I fear will 
be called “slopping.” I can understand that the 
water might easily enough be boiled beneath the 
seat of the driver (though I shouldn’t like to be 
the driver, especially in the summer months), but 
the “ narrow table in the middle of the omnibus,” 
with cups of hot tea upon it, does not strike me 
as so feasible. There are, indeed, to be India 
rubber tires to the wheels to prevent jolting ; but 
supposing one hitches in another wheel, not tired, 
but going at a great pace, would not the tea party 
be scalded ? 

It is very dreadful that young persons of gen- 
ius, such as Chatterton, should be allowed to 
starve; but it is also unpleasant to be taken in 
by pretenders such as Ireland; one’s eagerness, 
therefore, to acknowledge budding merit is miti- 
gated by prudence. Otherwise in the Midlands 
of late there occurred a circumstance which might 
have persuaded us that a new Bloomfield, at least, 
if not a Burns, had risen up amongst us. Ina 
certain village school-room (not a hundred miles 
from Birmingham), near the stove where one 
Thomas Weybridge sat at the annual examina- 
tion, were found the following lines. The lad, it 
must be premised, was not a distinguished schol- 
ar; on the contrary, he was set to mind the stove, 
as being an office within his capacity, which his- 
tory and geography were not. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to observe that so far matters were in 
favor of Thomas being a genius. 

LINES FOUND NEAR THE STOVE WHERE THOMAS WEY- 


BRIDGE 6AT AT THE EXAMINATION OF OMILDREN IN 
—— SOHOOL. 


= silence - not repose— 

For work swapt ome ils, and girls and boys 
Can’t be allowed to make no noise: 

When they’re at work they sits in rows. 


Some does geography, some darns, 
Some hems, some stitches, and some knits; 
Some tears up cotton print in little bits; 
Some spins interminable yarns 


Out of their heads: I all alone 
Am set to are the fire eek, 
A melancholy black-faced wigh 

I feed the stove until they’ve . 


The Rural Dean that rules the roast, 
High-perched upon the master’s stool, 
Must think that I’m a little fool 

That can not any “larnin” boast. 


He offered me to go ms" my 
He little thoughe t that 
If cold the stove, would ae t hot 
For me if I had gone away. 


I am not wise; I am not old; 
But wise and old enough, you see, 
To know that C A N and E 

Spell cane: J’ll do as I’ve been told. 


And when I’ve Pcrmy | else to do, 
1 sits and scribbles bits o’ rymes: 
Who knows but what in future times 
Thomas may be a laureate too? 


TH en gh the stove. My fancy lingers 
(And always will, so nice and warm) 
Around that slow combustive form. 

I warme (and slightly — but then I ain’t per- 

tickler about) my fingers. 

It he be nice to sit and sew, 

It may be nice to do hard sams 
(Specially when the — comes), 

And other useful things to know. 

I never mean to say but what 
I do approve of larnin much— 
Darnin, likewise hemmin, and such, 

Readin, and writen, and what not. 


But there is one as as I love 
As more’n all I do admire, 
It is nat anaes the fire, 
And stroke the chimney of “the stove." 


When these lines were handed about, as they 
were, for inspection and criticism, a good deal of 
controversy arose as to their genuineness. About 
their wit and humor there could be no doubt; but 
the question was, Did the wit and humor belong 
to Thomas Weybridge? The lines were sent to 
me for my decision, and I decreed a judicial sep- 
aration between them and their suspected author 





on the ground of incompatibility. It was clear 
to me that Thomas must have been acquainted 
with the Biglow Papers, while the sudden change 
in the meter of the eighth stanza was due to an 
impulse from another Thomas—Hood. Eventual- 
ly it turned out that the rural dean of the district 
had perpetrated the joke, to see how many be- 
lievers that little stove-keeper would find; and 
for my part, I envy the district. Not only could 
no Thomas Weybridge have written such lines, 
but very few rural deans, 

As an illustration of the actual mental calibre 
of such boys, I add a paraphrase of the Prodigal 
Son as written out by a youthful genius of our 
Midlands at a certain Sunday-school the other day. 
There is a drawing-room game called “ Tradition,” 
in which the fun lies in seeing how a story comes 
out after passing through several hands; but I 
think my readers will agree with me that this lad 
had so great a gift of confusion of thought that he 
could play the game all by himself to perfection. 

“The Prodigal Son was once sent to sell some 
grain, and on his way back some thieves met him 
and stripped him and took his money from him, 
and then the son dare not go home to his father, 
but ran away, and his father went after him to 
seek for him. One day, a good way off, he went 
to church and preached in church and said how 
he had lost his son, and after they were all gone 
out of the church but the father of the son, the 
son came out from under the seats, and the man 
took him home and blessed him.” 

R. Kempe, of London. 





TO FANNY. 


(WITH A FAN.) 


I renpre this tribute, all flowers and feathers, 
To Beauty—’tis one of her daintiest arms— 
As proof that I'm tied in the tightest of tethers, 
The willingest slave to her conquering charms. 
I do not imagine that Venus or Cupid 
E’er shaped a device more destructive to man, 
Whether youthful or elderly, sapient or stupid, 
Than—pardon the double entente, dear—a Fan. 


I fancy old Mars, when he first saw the trifle, 
Regarded the thing with despondent disgust, 

Aware that against it his sword, spear, and rifle 
Were weapons entirely unworthy of trust. 

Like the blade of Fitz-James, the adroit and the daring, 
The fan serves the purpose of sword and of shield ; 

For attack or defense ’tis, beyond all comparing, 
The handiest weapon a woman can wield. 


A portable zephyr, an improvised cover, 
A curtain judicious, an apropos mask, 

A screen from the too ardent look of a lover— 
Its uses to sum were too lengthy a task. 

To point a rebuke, an attraction to heighten, 
A dimple to mark or a baiser to ban, 

A move to improve or an e@illade to brighten, 
Are services deftly performed by a fan. 


The fine arts and feminine finery never 
Were linked in such friendly relations as now. 
The artist who painted this trifle was clever, 
Though Ruskin might knit a stern critical brow 
At the freakish perspective, the funny proportions, 
The color too voyant, but, bless the dear man! 
Bizarre arabesques and botanic distortions 
Are venial faults when they’re found on a fan. 


If Art and the Fan-makers’ Company manage 
To truly estheticize Beauty’s best arm, 
Our sex may have reason to hail the new Fan age 
With mingled emotions of joy and alarm. 
But take, en attendant, the trifle I send you; 
When the great Fan Renaissance is really complete, 
I'll present its best fruit, and no longer offend you 
By laying mere Philistine art at your feet. 





THE SEVENTH REGIMENT 
ARMORY FAIR. 
See illustration on page 784. 
HE leading topic of the hour in New York is 
the great Fair in aid of the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory Fund, which is now in progress in 
the Armory Building, and which was opened No- 
vember 17 with imposing ceremonies in the pres- 
ence of an immense concourse of people. The Sev- 
enth Regiment is New York’s pet and pride, com- 
posed as it is of the flower of her youth, and the 
success of the Fair, which is one of the most 
brilliant enterprises of the kind ever seen in the 
metropolis, is a foregone conclusion. The citi- 
zens have generously contributed their choicest 
treasures in a manner that recalls the famous 
Sanitary Fair, and have furnished a loan collec- 
tion of pictures and bric-d-brac comprising the 
choicest treasures of every public and private col- 
lection in town, while the ten companies of the 
iment have vied with each other in setting 
forth tables that will furnish holiday gifts for 
the whole city, in return for money wherewith to 
finish their superb armory. 

This fine structure, the corner-stone of which 
was laid about two years ago, is now nearly com- 
pleted, and will soon be ready for use. It occu- 
pies the whole block—400 by 200 feet—bounded 
by Park (or Fourth) and Lexington avenues and 
Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh streets. The en- 
trance and main building front on Park Avenue, 
and in the rear, extending to Lexington Avenue, 
is the large regimental drill-room. The armory 
is of brick, with ‘granite foundations and trim- 
mings, and comprises a library and reading-room, 
officers’ head-quarters, company drill- rooms, a 
rifle range, a gymnasium, class-rooms for military 
instruction, and, in short, every requisite for the 
accommodation of the regiment. One of the most 
interesting features of the Fair is the Old Curi- 
osity Shop of Company G, an illustration of which 
will be found on page 784. We subjoin a list of 
the principal articles, numbered to correspond 
with the engraving. 


1. Dutch cabinet—sixteenth century. 
2. Copenhagen cabinet—date, 1619. 

3. Spanish armor—fourteenth century. 
4. English shield—fourteenth century. 





5. Damascus steel helmet, shield, and battle- 
axe—fourteenth century. 

6. Gobelin tapestry—Louis XIV. 

7. Italian pistol—1620. 

8. Kosciusko’s sword, worn by him during the 
war of the Revolution. 

9. Lafayette’s camp cot, used by him during 
the war of the Revolution. 

10. Lady Washington’s brooch and seed-pearl 
ear-rings. 

11. Watch of the Valois period, over three 
hundred years old. Few of these watches were 
ever made, it often requiring a year to produce 
one, which cost an equivalent to our $1500. They 
lack the hair-spring, have but a single hand, and 
a gut string takes the place of the chain in a 
patent-lever watch of to-day. Had our page been 
of a different composition, it would have been 
early selected from among the abundance of pre- 
cious pieces in the “Old Curiosity Shop,” and 
comprehensively drawn. This one still keeps 
fairly good time. 

12. Antique watch. 

13. Watch made in England two hundred years 
ago. 

14. Tortoise-shell snuff-box, the last used by 
General George Washington. 

15. Japanese embroidery, brought in Commo- 
dore Perry’s ship on his first expedition to Japan. 

16. General Beauregard’s thug, worn by him 
during the war of the rebellion. 

7. Chinese two-handed fan. 

18. Two French daggers—date 150 

19. Old brass-hafted dagger. 

20. Crusader’s dagger, of the Bourbon period. 
These daggers are all from the Hétel Cluni. 

21. Spanish cabinet, from Granada, Spain, made 
about two hundred years ago at a monastery in 
that neighborhood. 

22. Medizval two-handed sword, recently dug 
up in Scotland. 

23. Chinese execution sword, much used. 

24. Brass cannon ornamented with the Lion 
of St. Mark. Cast in Venice, sixteenth century. 
Captured by the Turks from the Venetians, from 
the Venetians by the Spaniards; captured from 
the Spaniards by the English, and finally taken 
from the English by our forces at Burgoyne’s 
surrender. 

25. Revolutionary musket from Tappan, New 
York, used at the taking of Stony Point. 

26. Foil, once the property of Aaron Burr. 

27. Fragment of one of the bed-curtains man- 
ufactured in Paris by order of Lafayette, and 
presented by him to Lady Washington. 

These comprise but a small portion of this rare 
exhibition of genuinely old and most interesting 
articles. There are remarkable old clocks, and 
such a collection of real old armor, which re- 
ceived its hard knocks and breaks many hun- 
dreds of years ago, as perhaps no previous ex- 
hibition in this city has had. Nor is it confined 
to objects of merely extrinsic value, but from Tif- 
fany’s come thousands of dollars’ worth of mod- 
ern precious-metal work, much of which was nev- 
er before exhibited. There are loans from private 
individuals of jewelry, etc., which attract deserved 
attention, either from their art value or peculiar- 
ities and richness. The antiquarian may visit it 
first, but the lover of modern art will not fail to 
stop at the Seventh Company’s rooms on his way 
down from the best collection of paintings ever 
exhibited in this country. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Crime A 1a Vanitie.—One ounce of gelatine, five 
ounces of sugar, three pints of milk, one tea-spoonful 
of extract of vanilla. After softening the gelatine by 
soaking it in a little cold milk or water, boil it in the 
milk till dissolved. Pour it boiling hot over the yolks 
of six eggs after they have been beaten light and the 
sugar added. Return to the kettle, and stir all rapidly 
together for about three minutes, stirring rapidly all 
the time. Meanwhile have ready blanc-mange moulds 
which have been dipped in cold waiter. Continue to 
stir the cream until nearly cold; then fill the moulds, 
and set them aside until stiff enough to turn out. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the milk must be fresh 
and unskimmed. 

Lemon Meeinoeve Pupprne.—One quart of milk, two 
cupfuls of grated bread-crumbs, four eggs (yolks), haif 
a cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar, one fine lemon 
(juice and rind). Bake in a buttered dish. When 
slightly brown, cover with a meringue made of the 
whites of the eggs and four table-spoonfuls of sugar. 

Savsacr Meat, Yo. 2.—Six pounds of lean pork, 
three pounds of chine fat, three ounces of salt, two 
ounces of pepper, three table-spoonfuls of sage. The 
meat should be chopped Very fine in a sausage-grinder, 
the sage reduced to powder, and all the ingredients 
well blended, when it is safest to try a little, and make 
then any alteration that your taste may dictate. The 
rule as to fat is that sausage should always contain 
enough to fry itself. If this is not the se, add a lit- 
tle more, and, above all things, guard against the 
slightest admixture of beef, which toughens and spoils 
the whole. 

De.ieutrvt Corp Staw.—Four eggs beaten very 
light, then stewed in one and a half tea-spoonfuls of 
mustard, one tea-spoonful of celery seed, half a tea- 
spoonful of turmeric, half a cupful of sugar. Pour one 
pint of boiling vinegar on the eggs, and stir very rap- 
idly. Then return it to the fire, and boil until it be- 
comes of the consistency of cream. Keep stirring all 
the while. Shave the cabbage very fine with your 
slaw cutter, and season with salt and pepper, sprinkled 
through before you add the other dressing. Half this 
quantity will suffice for a family of ordinary size, and 
it will keep well several days, the second day garnish- 
ing with rings of a fresh hard-boiled egg. 

Watnot Caxe.—One cupful of milk, three-quarters 
of a cupful of butter, two cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
three cupfuls of flour, three even tea-spoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder, three eggs, not quite a cupfal of the ker- 
nels of English walnuts broken up. In the first place, 
beat butter and sugar together; next beat the milk in 
slowly; then beat separately the yolks and whites of 
the eggs. Add all together, putting the broken nuts 
in after all the other ingredients have been thoroughly 
mixed. Bake in square pans. Frost both cakes with 
icing, and put one cake on top of the other. Divide 
the frosting into small squares, laying half a nut in 
the middle of each square, 
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COMPANY G'S OLD CURIOSITY SHOP AT THE SEVENTH REGIMENT ARMORY FAIR.—[See Pace 783.] 
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Winter Costumes, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This toilette has a dress of two shades 
of gray silk, trimmed with a flounce of the mate- 
rial. The visite cloak is of black armure silk, 
lined with ruby satin thickly wadded and quilted. 
The fur border, écharpe, and muff are of silvery 
black beaver. Gray plush bonnet, trimmed with 
ruby satin and ostrich plumes. 

Fig. 2.—The dress in this toilette is of dark 
green cloth. The deep pleated flounce is enrich- 
ed by pointed pleats of embossed velvet which 
has pale blue ground. The over-skirt is draped 
in lambrequin form. Above this is a long re- 
dingote of the green cloth, with embossed velvet 
collar, cuffs, and revers. Satin antique hat, 
trimmed with green and blue broché silk, with a 
tuft of red roses and a long pale blue plume. 


Shooting Suit. 
See illustration on page 777. 

Tuis suit consists of a jacket, trousers, and 
leggings. The jacket is made of gray cloth, and 
is furnished with sev- 
eral pockets as shown 
by the _ illustration. 
The short trousers of 
grayish-green cloth 
are strapped below 
the knees with small 
buckles. The leggings 
of strong yellow leath- 
er are finished at the 
bottom with black pat- 
ent-leather. The hat 
of light gray felt is 
trimmed with feathers 
on the left side. 


Shooting Waist- 
coat, Figs, 1 
and 2. 

See illustrations on 
page isi. 

Tuts shooting waist- 
coat is furnished with 
pockets and pocket 
flaps. -The underlap- 
ping basque pieces are 
sewed up in front, 
while the fronts are 
closed with three but- 
tons and button-holes. 
Beneath the flaps are 
set pockets for holding 
cartridges, as shown 
by Fig. 1. The backs 
are joined from the 
neck to a length of 
two inches only, and 
are held together by 
straps. The waistcoat 
is put on by drawing 
it over the head. 














Leather Game 
Bag. 
See illustration on 
page 777. 

Tus yellow leather 
game bag, the front of 
which is shown in 
the illustration of the 
shooting suit on the 
same page, is furnish- 
ed with a shoulder 
strap of similar leath- 
er and green belt rib- 
bon. On the front of 
the game bag is set a 
bag made in knot- 
work of fine twine and 
fine green woollen cord. 
The flap is covered on 
the sides with leather, 
and in the middle with 
deer-skin, and is bound 
with green leather. 
The back is joined on 
the inside, by means 
of tabs, with a piece 
of card-board eight 
inches and a half wide 
and three inches and 
a quarter deep, on 
which are fastened 
receptacles for the car- 
tridges. At the top of 
the front is fastened a 
strap formed of nar- 
row strips of leather, 
which are plaited, and 
to this are attached 
smaller straps furnish- 
ed on the ends with 
brass rings for tying 
on the game, On the 
back is set a wide pocket, which projects at the 
left side, and is closed at the right side with but- 
tons and button-holes. When empty, this pocket 
is turned down as seen in the illustration, slipped 
through a perpendicular band set on for this 
purpose, and buttoned by means of a short tab, 


Embroidered Purse. 
See illustration on page 777. 

Tus purse is made of brown kid, and is edged 
along the slit with a binding of light brown kid. 
The embroidery is worked with brown silk, and 
the monogram with gold thread in satin and tent 
stitch. Bronze rings and grelots simulating pigs 
complete the purse, 


Embroidered Suspenders. 
See illustration on page 777. 

TxESE brown leather suspenders are embroid- 
ered in tent stitch with fawn-colored silk in 
four shades. The design for this embroidery 
was shown on page 761, Bazar No. 48, Vol. 
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XII. The suspenders are lined with leather and ! 
stitched on the edges with brown silk. The sus- 

penders are joined in the middle of the back by 

a pointed leather band, which is slipped through 

a brass ring furnished with leather button-hole 

tabs. The free ends of the suspenders are fur- 

nished with bronze buckles, to which leather but- 

ton-hole tabs are attached. 


Fur Cap. 
See illustration on page 777. 
Tue brim of this cap is of fur. The crown is 
covered with black cocks’ feathers tipped with 
gold beads. The cap is lined with red silk. 


Fur Echarpe (Collar, Muff, Reticule, and 
Porte-Monnaie combined), Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page T7T. 

Tus écharpe, combining collar, muff, reticule, 
and porte-monnaie, is one of the novelties of the 
winter. The collar with long ends is furnished 
with a muff on the inside, and is wadded and 
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degree corresponding to the difference of expan- 
sion—that is, to the temperature of the air—op- 
erates 2 counterpoised lever, which in turn actu- 
ates the needle of the instrument and causes it 
to move round the dial. In this way the tem- 
perature is indicated on the scale with great ex- 
actitude, and a promptness which spirit or mer- 
cury thermometers do not show. 





ELECTRIC JEWELRY. 
AX ingenious optician of Paris has applied 
Fs 


the electric current in an amusing manner 
to articles of personal jewelry. For example, he 
forms scarf pins of tiny gold or silver creatures, 


such as hares, dogs, and dormice, and arms them 


with drumsticks, wherewith they are made to 


beat a rapid tattoo on miniature drums at the will | 


of the wearer, who carries a small battery about 
the size of a cigar in his vest pocket, and can 
cause the electric current to actuate the automa- 
ton by shifting the battery from a vertical to a 
horizontal position without attracting any notice. 
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| into the glazed white face of an old dial, or as 
| four-and-twenty hours, and to turn the whole 
song, by strained interpretations, into a nature- 
myth. There is, indeed, no little difficulty in un- 
derstanding the singing of the baked birds; but 
we are not, because of this subjective deficiency 
in our intelligence, justified in supposing that the 
ancient poet intended by his rhyme aught but a 
simple representation of a royal dinner of his 
place and period. The vastness of the dainty dish 
was doubtless introduced to add to our idea. of 
sublimity in the sovereign, just as King Cyrus 
found an argument for Baal being a living god 
| in the large quantity of his daily rations. As 
| well may an allegorical meaning be assigned to 
Falstaff’s feast in Shallow’s house in Gloucester- 
| Shire, and a figurative interpretation to the pig- 
eons, the couple of short-legged hens, the joint of 
mutton, and the other sundry kickshaws which 
William Cook provided. 

| Full many a three-volumed novel, unwisely neg- 
| lected, on account of an apparent predominance 
| of gastronomical detail, by the superficial reader, 
forms the subject of 
interest and astonish- 
ment to the philoso- 
pher. To him pages 
in which keenness of 
appetite is more re- 
markable than keen- 
ness of wit—pages in 
which the author's 
puppets make up for 
saying little by eating 
much—reveal the in- 
ner mental character- 
istics of the company ; 
and he can almost 
prophesy the actions 
of each by observing 
the particular entrées 
he prefers. If he no- 
tices, for instance, that 
the dishes are improp- 
erly prepared, he will 
at once form a con- 
clusion adverse to the 
presence of preciseness 
and exactitude in the 
host. Nor in doing so 
is he without the au- 
thority of the sage of 
Bolt Court, who said, 
“Sir, if a man can not 
get his dinner well 
dressed, he should be 
suspected of inaccu- 
racy in other things.” 
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Figs. 1 ayp 2.—WINTER COSTUMES. 


lined with black satin. On the inside of the 
muff is a leather reticule, containing a porte-mon- 
naie as shown by Fig. 1. Passementerie agrafes 
and black silk tassels close the écharpe. 





A METALLIC THERMOMETER. 


T is well known that thermometers in which 

. glass tubes are used are more or less unreli- 
able, owing to radiation and absorption of heat 
by the glass, and several attempts have been 
made to construct these useful articles wholly of 
metal. Perhaps the most successful apparatus 
is that of M. Tremeschini. It consists of a sys- 
tem of two parallel metal bars, one of copper and 
the other of iron, so connected together that they 
are free to expand according to their temperature 
at the time, and the difference of expansion is 
adroitly made the means of pressing a sensitive 
sheet of corrugated copper, coated with platinum 
to keep it from oxidizing, and about one-tenth of 
a millimeter thick. The sheet thus pressed to a 





Jewelled birds can also be made to flutter their 
wings on ladies’ hats by the same means. Of 
course the surprise of the thing is only possible 
with persons who are innocent of the trick. 





CHARACTERISTIC VIANDS. 
rINHE idea that eating is a subject of humilia- 
tion, that it is but a make-shift to repair the 


imperfection of our nature, that it dulls the in- | 


telligence—notions buttressed up by a few stock 
quotations out of the Latin Grammar, such as 
“ fruges consumere nati,” “animum quoque pre- 
gravat una”—has gone far to make dinner a sub- 


ject unworthy of the novelist and the poet, and so, | 


not rarely, produced inconvenient results. Thus, 
to take an instance in our nursery rhymes, an idle 
attempt has been made, in the ancient ballad 
which bears some mystic reference in its opening 
lines, but nowhere else, to a sixpence and a pock- 
etful of rye, absurdly to explain away the four- 
and-twenty blackbirds as black numerals baked 


Where the unskilled 
reader sees only a 
tendency in the par- 
ties eating to enlarge 
the circumference of 
their bodies, the stu- 
dent of human nature 
will perceive’ subtle 
hints of the various 
anfractuosities of their 
minds. He will not be 
surprised at a fit of 
melancholy in him who 
feeds on hare, nor at a 
sanguine temperament 
in him who makes his 
meal of beef. He will 
be prepared for sever- 
ity of demeanor in him 
who partakes of pie- 
crust, according to the 
authority of Dr. King, 
“ Eat pie-crust, if you’d 
serious be;” and, fol- 
lowing the same great 
authority, will intro- 
duce to the ladies’ no- 
tice him who during 
dinner has shown a 
singular predilection 
for shell-fish. He will 
recognize the being 
with large discourse 
looking before and aft- 
er in him who break- 
fasts as if uncertain of 
dinner, and dines as if 
reflecting he had not 
breakfasted. He will 
mark the weak stom- 
ach as the sure con- 
comitant of the weak 
brain. He will be pre- 
pared for impetuosity 
of temper in him who 
subsists on animal out 
of all proportion to 
vegetable aliment, or, 
if in any proportion, 
| in such as Falstaff's intolerable quantity of sack 
| to his one halfpenny-worth of bread. He will 
perhaps expect to find good eating the parent 
of good sense. He will receive as an exquisite 
illustration of natural laws the circumstance 
that, in one chapter of a fashionable novel, the 
young lady, the heroine, during her residence in 
| the temperate zone of the family will eat about 
equal proportions of meat and vegetables, of car. 
bonaceous and nitrogenous matter. In another 
chapter he will find her transported to the arctic 
circle of Miss Monflather’s seminary ; and there, 
in accordance still with the laws of nature, she 
will be ready to devour the blubber and whale-oil 
of the pole. Yet again, in a third chapter, he 
will meet with her in the tropical atmosphere of 
a zealous young curate, and there behold her din- 
| ing, like Amina the delicate, on a few grains of 
| rice or an apple. Then indeed will her stomach 
be prouder than that of Arthur Clennam in Liééle 
Dorrit, which awoke the indignation of Mr. F.’s 
| aunt. She will disdain the familiar conjunctions 
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of pork and pease pudding, of bacon and beans, 
of mutton and capers. Only after repeated so- 
licitations will she be induced to “try a little” of 
what some one with a pretty taste for the letter 
has called the “ pernicious pasticcios of the pastry- 
cook, or the complex combinations of the confec- 
tioner.” 








Any of our lady readers who desire to secure 
permanent employment in a pleasant and profit- 
able business, in which they deal only with their 
own sex, are advised to address the Toilet Mask 
Company, 1164 Broadway, New York, stating that 
they are readers of Harper’s Bazar.—{ Com. | 





Cocoa is known the world over for its great 
nourishing and strengthening properties, The 
Chocolates and Cocoas of Walter Baker & Co., 
having stood the test of a hundred years, are 
highly recommended fcr their excellence and 
purity, and are for sale everywhere by grocers. 
—[Com.] 





Tue prevailing fashion for silk neckerchiefs 
and handkerchiefs for ladies and children is 
meeting with merited favor.—[ Com.] 














ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 








Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other a ar reg makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 
ae ne without fear or the ills resulting from heavy 

ible food. Commended for purity and 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


FLORIDA. 


Persons coming South, will find pleasant rooms and 
good table at Mrs. COLLINS’ Private Boarding 
House. 8T. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA, Box 257. 


DR. WARNER’S 


ABDOMINAL CORSET, 


With Extension Front. 


s@ This Corset extends 
} about two inches below 
the bottom of the steel 
in front, while upon each 
side of the steel a siik 
elastic gore is inserted. 
This suppérts the ab- 
domen without cramp- 
ing the movements of 
the body. Ladies. who 
cannot wear the ordi- 
nary Abdominal Corset 
can wear this with ease. 
Price $2 00. 
WARNER BROS., 

351 Broadway, N.Y. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, ko. 
Send 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
_BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 






















BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 


L. SHAW’S, 
54 West 14th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for lllustrated Catalogue. 
Eugente’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts, per box. Applied free of charge. 
PURCHASE OF | EV "ERY - DESCRIPTION 
40 made with promptitude and 


taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full full ae on, sent free, by addressing 
ELEN M,. DECKE 
nee 0 0. Box 4243, New York City. 

















COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 


Better than a horse, because you 
can ride it more miles in a day than 
a horse can go, and it eats nothing. 
Send 3c. stamp for Priee- List and 





EM full information. 
THE POPE MFG Co., 
60 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Km YOUR BIBD in health and song by y using ng Sing- 
Foe phd Patent Gravel Paper —a great con ae 
Sold everywhere, Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N 








24-page Illustrated Catalogue with 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


(.0. GUNTHER SONS, 


(Late 502 and 504 Broadway) 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 234 St., NEW YORK. 


SEAL SACQUES AND CLOAKS 


(In all qualities and sizes, of English Dye), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


For Trimmings, Mats and Robes, 


ALL OF THEIR OWN MAKE; 
In New Styles, Large Assortment, and Low Prices. 





— « 























Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 
EDWIN 0. BURT, New York. 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥., 
Who are his Special Agents, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by 
mail or express. 
All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. Men- 
tion this paper. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $15 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.... 7 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. 2 
Chamber a, 11 pieces, Soosmmed. ag 25; white. : 


Silver- Dinner Knives 
ALSO" ALL HOUSEFU NISHING Goons.” 
Goons rrom Weexiy Trapk Saves a Sreotary. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
on application. be nese furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLE per Institute, N.Y. City. 
Orders boxed = cae 
C.O.D. or P.O. Money-O: 






















LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Human Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and money by — 
for our latest "ed richly i 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. Address 
HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, 
New Yor Crrv. 
Goods sent, C.O.D., with 
privilege of examination, 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


—_ DECEMBER, NOW READY. 
lendid new story, entitled 
“IN HIs POWER.” 
The December part aleo contains an 
IMMENSE COLORED FASHION PANORAMA, 
with 15 — and a GIGANTIC Supplement over 
one yard square, with 82 figures, illustrating all the 
latest Winter FASHIONS from PARIS, with full size 
—- for cutting out. Also a very "BEAUTIFUL 
HEET OF LACE WORK, a Comneenens an entire set. 
THE SUPPLEMENTS ALO E WORTH 
MORE THAN —— PRICE OF — a 
—~ by all n ealers. Mailed fi 
HE INTERNATIONAL NEWS "COMPANY, 
Seca the Willmer & Rogere News Company, 
81 Beekman Street, New York. 
Subscriptions received for all English publications. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


:—Yon take an 
Umbrella io aed you from 
Sun and Rain—why not use the 
same for the baby? Nothing 
will shield as well. Umbrellas 
put as old he of carriages. 

IBBAL 
820 ‘Breadway, New York. 
Beware of Imitations. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only uniting 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


AN Elegant Holiday Present—A gilt bound Auto; graph 

Album, with 48 beautifully engraved pages, aleo 47 
select quotations, all for 15c., postpaid. 
taken. Agents wanted. Franklin 























P. O. stam 
Bros., West Haven,Ct. 


ped free of charge. Sent 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, — 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from T5c. upwards. 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. bg ” . 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house, 

HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $i 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, “‘ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination, If not approved, , can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


THE UNION UNDER-FLANNEL. 


Putented Oct, 27, 1868. 


The ever increasing poaeieks of this 
most sensivle hygienic garment fully 
warrants us in making an earnest re- 
quest to all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under-Flannels, that 
they will not allow another season to 
pass without purchasing a set of these 
suits, and giving them a fair trial. La- 
dies who have tried them say that noth- 
ing would induce them to return to 
wearing the old-fashioned vests and 
drawers. Their universal verdict is, 
once and you will never want 





to wear 8.” 
Ask for them at the leading dry goods 
houses, and if not found there send to us for Price-List 
and Circulars, or refer for prices to our advertisement 
in this paper of October 25, GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DON'T. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 


- HERCULES 
SUPPORTING CORSET. 
The Latest and Most Im- 
proved Abdoméinai 
Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 
No. 1, Sewed, $2.00. 


Ne. 
Bisel, S278. 
: It supports the abdo- 

Ty men naturally. - can- 
4 not stretch. It gives 
and to invalids, and is 

yg cep er @ Corset 
ip every For 
sale, by all first-class 
dealers in the U.8., or 


Sia Lie 


re, New Vurk. 








Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on a Soom of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHA W’°S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


NEW YORK ale 





Of every description for ladies i tlemen. House- 
hold articles, , bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


90 Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c., with name. 
Postage stamps taken. J. B. Husrep, Nassau, N.Y. 


ORCAN orcANBEAT TY 














» & oct’s 
+ iy book $98 
Teh swells, win cave Ww Teck, etait py tte ea Before 
ane r 
To" Nddress DANIEL ey Washington, New derveye 
18 ELEGANT New Style Chromo C; with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. I. Rerp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





A GAME FOR BOYS| 


TOGETHER WITH 


Their Sisters, Their Cousins, and Their Aunts 


Is JUST OUT, CALLED 


PEDESTRIANISM. 


The start in the race, the varied successes of the 
g of the goal keep up the 


contestants, and the hi 

delighted attention of the players to the end. =n can 
layed by either two, three, or four persons. 

Ro ids in the centre, similar to a chec! 4 gg 





PRICE, $1. BY MAIL, Prepaid, $1.25 
Send for Description and a Newly Illustrated Catal: 


= 2 mauy of which are ENTIRELY NEW. 





cs 
ITF 
Httt 4452 ZoSSONS 
£25 o"D> 
SoA 


A 














FAOR OF THE BOARD. 
e for 1879 of our TOWS AND GAME 


Ss, 
(@ MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








EAU] &) 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
DRESS GOODS. 


Attractions in Assortment and Prices, 


100 PIECES SILK MIXED } NOVELTIES, 12 
120 Et ALL bay Pn aaa MIXTUE S; 25¢.; 


DOWN FROM 31 CEN 
15 PIECES 36-INCH FINE COLORED BODY CASH- 
MERE, 28c. Last week’s price 40c. 





50 PIECES 46-INCH HEAVY SILK-MIXED BOU- 
RETTES, 35c, 


55 PIECES 44-INCH CAMEL’S HAIR, SOLID CLOTH 
SHADES, 42c. SELLING AT 65c. 


2 PIECES FINE WOOL SCOTCH PLAIDS, 35c. 
SOLD LAST WEEK AT 50c. 


SPLENDID LINE MOURNING GOODS, 


EXAMINE OUR CLOAKING CLOTHS. 


FELT, FLANNEL, AND SATIN SKIRTS. 


BROCHE SHAWLS, 


BLACK CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
PRICES AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 


SEAL SKIN SACQUES, 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
SIBERIAN AND OTHER LININGS FOR DOLMANS 
AND CIRCULARS. 


LADIES’ FANCY FURS, 
IN SEAL, OTTER, BEAVER, MINK, SABLE, &c. 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURS. 
MEN°S, YOUTHS’, AND BOYS’ FURS, 


CAPS, COLLARS, and GLOVES in SEAL, OTTER, 
and BEAVER. 


SLEIGH and CARRIAGE ROBES. 
OUR PRICES WE KNOW ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY HOUSE IN THE CITY. 


QUALITY EQUAL TO ANY. 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
CONTAINING OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 ALLEN ST. 

















Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 





‘Tasteful and excellent impro t 
Elegant variety of designs, 
¥ telding unrivaled tones. 
J IUustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
eJ.. ESTEY & CO., 
. Brattleboro, Vt. 


The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which justtook 
ist Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a lad 
bald, or whose front hair is thin 
or will not remain in crimp in 
damp or warm weather. It is the 
“latest” and best, being guaranteed to 
wear three times longer than AN W other 
wave made. Price, $4 to $12. 
Seni ar with ——— of penrning,. To be had 
ONLY of MES. ¢. THOMPSON, 210 Wabash Ave, 
Shean Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


50 it Cards. New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-Edge,&c., 
wilh-nema, lec. GA. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 




















STEEL PENS 


So.oBr ALL DEALERS TwRouGHouT Tne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-(878. 








Pinafore Duets. 


Piano and Violin or Flute, 20 best airs........-+..-is0 cts- 


NEW BOSTON MELODEON 


‘rom Pinatocs, (Ou Folksat Hom»,” 
“Flee tains 13 best Ooi cching B «Put me in my Litue 
Bed,” Ms ree Through Georgia,” and 235 other popular 
songs and glees Sapeeeeeed for 4 Astor my egg on 
rgan or Pia: 

maent for OrEa PINAFORE i ALTE x) dod PINAFORE 
UADRILLES, each, 9 parts, 50 opntes 5 parts, 35 cents. 
are 20 cents. ‘Sent, postpaid 





S HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
Morphine agen Cured in 10 
to 20 days. till Cured. 


a 
OPI Dr. J.8 EPRES 5, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Px LA 5 | lr Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 








Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 
HAP! ie RS COMPANY, No.6 Beekman St.,N. 
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THE LATEST NEWS 


FROM 


Santa Claus 


WILL BE FOUND IN 


EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY. 


The Winter Number, oy out, contains the most 
complete and exhaustive list ever "published of 


Christmas Presents, New Year Gifts, 
and Holiday Goods Generally. 


The Fashion Quarterly is now ized as the 
STANDARD A mr 3 3 ON FASHIONS in the 
United States; and its ulness as a MANUAL OF 
SHOPPING and PURCHASERS GUIDE is acknowl- 
edged by the press throughout the count: 

f you wish to secure cheap and satisfactory Holi- 
day Goods, purchase a copy at once and make your 
selections. 

Subscriptions 50 cents a year, or 15 cents a single 
copy. Address 


EHRICH & CO, 


287-295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


i879 JONES 1840 


ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


FANCY GOODS. 











A Hovservenisu’a Goons. 
MILLINERY. O V0 _. SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 6 O GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. 0  - 


O CHINA. 





Kighth Avenue " Righth Avenue 


aND 
= Nineteenth Street. | Nineteenth Street. 


= 








Oo” 

JONES 
SHOES." o” siLKs. 
CLOTHS. ~U o CARPETS. 
pomsstics, [5 a} CpRESS GooDs. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~0 AO SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. V~ SHAWLS, FURS, &e. 


Newest styles of goods, at great at Tine 
gains. Personal and Housekeeping out- 
fits furnished. Samples sent free on 
application. Send 2-cent stamp for Il- 
lustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Avenue, 


Will commence this week a great special sale of 
Black Cashmeres at prices never before equalled. 
These goods were bought at auction for less than cost 
of manufacture. 


ONE LOT, CONTAINING 94 PIECES, at 42c. 








ONE LOT, > 87 aa at 49c. 
ONE LOT, * 102 - at 55c. 
ONE LOT, = 105 - at 62c. 
ONE LOT, = 74 “ at T5c. 


These Cashmeres are warranted All-Wool and greatly 
under price. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
OUR CATALOGUES ARE NOW READY. 
P. 8S.—Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


KEYES, 349 and 351 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


Offer a choice selection of 


FRENCH PATTERN 


BONNETS AND HATS, 


and Rich French Fi. _—s, Ostrich and Fancy Feathers. 
NOVELTIES IN 


“FLORAL GARNITURES,” 


For WEDDING, BALL, and EVENING COSTUMES. 


“TROPICAL LEAP PLANTS AND BOUQUETS,” 
FOR JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 


28 East 14th —— four doors west of University 
lace, New York. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r, 

9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 

N.B.—“ The Artificial Flower Guide,” a semi-annual 

Magazine, devoted to information on the uses of arti- 

ficial flowers for the Toilette, Decorative, and all other 
purposes, mailed on application. 








DRESS. 


The system of selecting goods from 
samples, mailed free by the city mer- 
chant, and of receiving them out of 
New York by mail or express, just as 
they are delivered in the city by wagons, 
works so well that a lady is under no 
necessity of buying where she may hap- 
pen to be. True, many articles cannot 
be sampled at all—gloves and furs, for 
example—and many others cannot be 
fully judged of from samples, as carpets, 
upholstery, laces, &c. But this is only 
an obstacle to be overcome: a far-see- 
ing merchant does not permit trifles to 
obstruct a trade whose field is a conti- 
nent, and whose object is the supply of 
every-day wants of forty millions of 
people. 

Lord & Taylor place their great fa- 
cilities at the service of buyers every- 
where. Samples are sent, if practicable: 
if not, other means are used to insure 
a correct and advantageous supply of 
whatever may be wanted, from a pair 
of shoes to the furnishing of a house— 
from the matching of a ribbon to a com- 
plete outfit. Not the village store, but 
a great city warehouse, is thus brought 
to the very door of the remotest coun- 
try homes. 

Those who are accustomed to buy of 
country merchants little imagine what 
constitutes the stock of a great dry- 
goods store. It is not enough that the 
goods are new, they must be good as 
well. It is not enough that they are 
good, they must be fashionable ; and 
nothing is fashionable that is not fresh 
from the maker. A country merchant 
dare not get in new goods till the old 
ones are sold. The city merchant must 
not let anything ever become old on his 
hands ; he whose rent is one or two 
thousand dollars a week will not en- 
cumber his shelves with slow goods. 
If a particular article will not sell at a 
profit, it must go at a loss, and quickly 
too, or the loss will be greater. It must 
be sold, and his way of selling it is to 
mark it down. In this way all wants 
are served: those who want the newest 
articles get them in perfection at the 
quick-selling city-prices, and those who 
have less regard to style and want their 
money to go still farther can generally 
find among the marked-down goods, at 
half or two-thirds country-prices, what 
may still be fairly fresh. 

Heavy expenses do not make high 
prices, then? Not if the business be 
large enough. ‘The first requisite of a 
successful business is, that prices be 
under rather than over the market. 
The best of all advertisements is to be 
under the market ; the worst burden is 
to be over the market. If a merchant 
has been conspicuously successful for 
fifty years, it may be safely assumed 
that his store is a good place to buy at. 
He keeps costly goods at prices which 
seem high to those who are accustomed 
to plain goods only; but his heaviest 
stocks are of plain goods, and his prices 
are so exactly right that he will not 
budge a cent. Everything is marked 
in plain figures, and there is no devia- 
tion. For the purpose of buying, a let- 





Address simply 














ter written is as good as a journey to 
New York. 

But how are buyer and seller to ex- 
change money aud goods, and both be 
certain of their own? Clearly one must 
trust the other ; and as it is out of the 
question for the merchant to deal on a 
basis of promiscuous confidence, the 
customer must make the merchant se- 
cure. As a considerable confidence is 
reposed in the merchant, he is under 
the greater necessity of satisfying his 
customers : if he does not satisfy them, 
he must receive back his goods and re- 
turn the money paid for them. Tuus 
THERE SPRINGS UP BETWEEN DISTANT 
STRANGERS A TRADE INVOLVING THE 
EXERCISE OF THE HIGHEST COMMERCIAL 
WISDOM AND CONFIDENCE—A GUARAN- 
TEE OF SATISFACTION TO THE BUYER. 

Trade by mail and express has been 
carried on for many years for the sup- 
ply of remote and sparsely-settled re- 
gions, and, with the recent increase in 
postal facilities, has extended to every 
part of the country, including the cities. 
Those who are in the habit of getting 
their supplies in this way find it so 
convenient and advantageous that they 
send even for the smallest wants with- 
out waiting to lump them together. 
(Small packages are sent by mail, un- 
less express is preferred by the buyer.) 

Lord & Taylor publish a catalogue 
enumerating the articles which are reg- 
ularly kept in stock, illustrating many 
of them, and stating prices when prices 
can be stated. In the case of articles 
so fluctuating in style, material, make, 
or price that they cannot be described 
singly and priced, the kind is men- 
tioned ; and prices may at any time be 
learned by letter. 

In this way their whole stock is al- 
most placed before the eyes of their cus- 
tomers wherever they may be, and more 
information is given about it than could 
be communicated if they were present in 
the store itself without the catalogue. 


The following are the kinds of goods : 


Silks, Satins, and Velvets, 

Dress Goods, 

Mourning, 

Suits and Wrappers (49 engravings in catalogue), 
Dress-making, 

Ribbons, 

Tr and Or 

Hosiery ‘(the catalogue contains 138 engravings of 
ladies’ hosiery and underclothing), 

Gloves, 

Laces (54 engravings), 

Embroideries (22 engravings), 

Collars and Cuffs, 

Handkerchiefs, 

Millinery, 

Underwear, 

Infants’ Clothing (15 engravings), 

Shawls, 

Cloaks, 

Furs (7 engravings), 

Fancy-Goods, 

Perfumes, 

Leather Goods, 

Shoes for ladies, children, boys, and infants (19 en- 





vings), 

Gentlemen’s Furnishing, 
Boys’ Clothing (15 engravings), 
Cloths, 
Flannels, 
Linens, 
White Goods, foreign and domestic, 
Prints and Ginghams, 
Tidies, 
Stahertachery, 
Umbrellas, 
Bedding, 
Upholstery, 

t: 


rpets, 
Furniture (photographs sent), &c., &c. 


The catalogue is sent free. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
NEW YORK. 





Established Half a Century. 


EK. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 
IMPORTER OF RIOH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


For this season we will show a larger and richer as- 
sortment of i Gimps, Ornaments, and Buttons 
than has been exhibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples, with buttons 
to Nera gm Orders by mail promptly attended to. 








Whol Department, second and third floors. 
,’ 
ai RYKER BEARD ELIXIR 
= wate eesasremmors enone 
a wien Puscrenpasasice, Sy y 


&Cco. een dns samen sickens 





50 Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards,with name. > 100. 
40 all chromos,10c. Star Printing Co. lib pene, te 





SILK LACE GOODS, 


MANUFACTURED AT 


JENNINGS LACE WORKS, Brooklyn, 


The only Manufactory of LACE GOODS in this coun- 
try. Bretonne Lace, Point d’Esprit Net, 
Thread, and other Silk Lace Edgings. Scarfs and 
Scarfings. Also, Lace Mitts, and all the latest 
styles of Nets for the Hair, now so extensively 
worn. Our Laces are _— in quality to the finest 
Machine Laces made in Europe. Centennial Diploma 
and Medal awarded to our goods, 


A. G, JENNINGS, 
428 Broome Street, N.Y. 


6 Gold,Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, &Chromocards, name 
in gold and jet, 10c. Clinton’ Bros. ,Clintonville,Ct. 


50°? Agents Wanted by 1000 Advertisers 
in the AGENT’S HERALD, Box 9, Phila., Pa. 


52 Perfumed Cards,Gold Motto, Snowflake, Lace Lily, 
&c.,with name, 10c, Postmaster Higganum, on. 























REDUCTIONS is 
DRESS GO ODS. 


42 Pieces 54-inch IMPORTED SILK and WOOL 
NOVELTIES at $1 per yard; VERY DESIRABLE, 
and COST $1 90 TO IMPORT. 

25 Pieces SATINE SUITINGS, ALL WOOL, Doubie 
Width, at $1 and $1 25 per yard, JUST REDUCED. 

A FINE ASSORTMENT of MOMIE CLOTHS and 
ARMURES IN ALL THE NEW COLORS. 

ALL-WOOL COLORED CASHMERES, Double 
Width, STRIPED and PLAIN, at 83e. per yard; 
WORTH $1. 

ALL OUR $1 75 MATELASSES and ARMURES 
REDUCED to $1 50 per yard. 


Cloths, Cloakings, Velveteeas, 


AND CORDUROYS, IN LARGE VARIETY, AT 
LOW PRICES. 


BLACK GOODS. 


50 Pieces FINE BLACK CASHMERE, 48 inches 
WIDE, ALL WOOL and EXTRA HEAVY, at $1 
per yard. THIS QUALITY CANNOT BE DUPLI- 
CATED AT LESS THAN $1 25. 


EVERY ONE DESIROUS OF OBTAINING A 


SUPERIOR BLACK CASHMERE 


AT A LOW PRICE SHOULD AVAIL 
THEMSELVES of this OPPORTUNITY. 


BLACK MATELASSES, DRAP D’ETES, AR- 
MURES, HENRIETTAS, IMPERIAL SERGES, 
CREPES, &c. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 E. 14th 8t., 847 Broadway. 


SPECIAL REDUCTIONS 
Remnants of Trimmings. 


A few very desirable Fringes, Moss Trimmings, 
and Passementeries, in short lengths and odd 
patterns, we offer at much below cost. These 
goods are very suitable for trimming either new 
or made-over garments, and will be exposed for 
a short time only. 


Aika 
| uit St 


AG 


HILL, MOYNCAN, & C8, 


DRY GOODS, 


787 and 789 Broadway, 
Northwest Corner Tenth 8t., N. Y., 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING 


FRESH ARRIVALS DAILY IN 
WINTER NOVELTIES 
Fine Dress ss 











Broadway 





Goods, 
Brocaded and Damasse Silks, 
Satins and Velvets, 
Paris Costumes and Wraps, Shawls, 
Rich Laces and Fringes, Hosiery, 
Underwear and Corsets. 
KID, SILK, AND CASTOR GLOVES. 
Cloths, Suitings 
and Cloakings, 
ALL AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Samples sent gratuitously to all parts of the country. 
Orders filled with Care and Despatch. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


787 and 789 BROADWAY, 
Northwest Corner Tenth Street, New York. 








& 0 
‘Domestic” BurpinG, Bway & 1th St., N.Y, 








60 Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt Scroll, Motto,Marble Cards, 
no? alike, name on, 10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 


i 








Se ee ee ae ee Peace ae 
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THANKSGIVING FANCIES, 








